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Totals 119 Millions 


Coal Conference 


To Be Impossible 


Semipublic Projects Included 
In Contract Awards An- 
nounced for Week 





COR seaers for public and semipub- 
4 lic works reported during the week 
ending Aug. 29 aggregated $119,768,866 in 
value, and thus continuing the high level 
that has prevailed in recent weeks, accord- 
ing to an announcement, Aug. 31, by Fred 
C. Croxton, Assistant Director of ‘the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

While the President’s Organization is 

; without detailed data concerning the con- 
tracts being awarded, it was stated orally 
that contracts made thus late in the Sum- 
mer obviously will proyide work that will 
last into the Fall and early Winter. In 
some instance, it was said, there is every 


Informs Mr. Lewis of Mine 
Workers That Most of Bi- 
tuminous Operators Are 
Disinclined to Attend 


Declares Next Move 
Rests With Miners 


| 


Secretary of Labor Plans No 


: AAT: ow ae probability that the work will continue 
Coal Mine Legislation for throughout the Winter months. 
Presentation at the Next The announcement follows in full text: 


The addition of this amount brought the 


Session of Congress total of contract awards reported since 
iste cieiiacen alin Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,330,070,240. Last week's | 
A national soft-coal conference repre- awards included $77,153,554 for various 


Federal-aid and other highway construc- 
tion projects in 33 States for which con- 
tracts were awarded in July, representing 
6,127 miles of road. Week before last the 
amount reported was $37,710,674. 

The amount reported last week covers 
375 projects in 46 States and the District 
of Columbia, exclusive of highway con- | 
struction projects, the exact number of | 
which is not given. | 

(The list of projects by States and 
localities, as reported by the Organi- | 


sentative of the industry appears impos- 
fible, the Secretary of Labor, William N. 


Doak, informed John L. Lewis, president 
ef the United Mine Workers of America, 
in a letter made public Aug. 31 at the 
Department of Labor. 
yt does not appear that the calling of 
@ conference would have any result, said 
the Secretary, pointing out that out of 
160 operators 1091 declared they would not 
attend.or failed to reply to a query sent 
them. ' zation, will be found’ in page 5.) 
Yhe operators, Mr. Doak said, represent oe ene ee en 
@ very large percentage of the tonnage of 
the industry, and most of them seemed to 


think nothing would come of a conference. Veterans Are Urged 


“I don’t know what the next proposition 


will be,” he said, “but it seems rather defi- Not to Seek More 


nite that vou can’t hold a conference \ 
without conferees. It should be borne in | 


mind, also, that the list of operators con- Relief Legislation 


*ulted was submitted by Mr. Lewis.” 


President Was Asked to Act 
Lewis had requested President 


| 


Mr. 


Hoover June 11 to arrange a conference of Gen. Hines and_ Assistant 
operators and miners in the bituminous . = » * 
coal fields, and his telegram was referred | Secretary Jahncke Ask | 


to the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Iamont, and Mr. Doak that they might 
learn if there was any way the Govern- 
ment could aid in improving conditions in 
the industry through a conference. 

A group of operators were called to- 
gether shortly after to discuss the situa- 
tion at the Department of Commerce. and 
most of them declared a joint conference 
would accomplish little. Mr. Lewis and 
members of the executive committee otf 
.the United Mine Workers renewed their 
plea for a conference at a meeting a few 
Gays later at the Labor Department, pro- 
testing that the operators in the preced- 
ing conference at the Commerce Depart- 
ment were not representative of the in- 
dustry. 


Display of ‘Spirit of Pa- 
triotism’ in Matter of Aid. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, meetings here in national 
convention, were urged today in addresses 
by Brig. Gcn. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, and Ernest Lee 
Jahneke, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
to approach the question of further finan- 
cial benefit in a “spirit of patriotism” and 
to withhold any further requests for the 
additional veterans’ relief legislation, which 
now costs approximately $900,000,000. 

“We are citizens before we are vet- 


of our country at large should be our first 
consideration, instead of confining our so- 
licitude and our efforts to the interests of 
any one group.” The Administrator 
pointed out that an opportunity for the 
veteran to earn his own way is highly 
preferable to any form of Government 
financial aid. 
Mr. Jahncke’s View 

Assistant Secretary Jahncke declared 
that both in the interests of patriotism 
amd personal stake in the return of pros- 


Operators Queried 

Accordingly. the two Secretaries asked 
the 160 operators whether they would be 
willing to attend a joint conference with 
Jabor leaders and whether they thought a | 
conference could accomplish results de- 
sired by Mr. Lewis. Only 38 favored a 
conference, while 21 questioned the value 
of a meeting but said they would attend 

His letter to Mr. Lewis, Secretary Doak 
declared, was intended as a reply to Mr. 


Lewis’ telegram to the President. Mr. perity veterans should refrain from fur- 
Lamont did not sign it. He is not in| ther requests, adding that the Federal 
Washington. Treasury can “ill afford” to meet again 


the expenditure of nearly $2,000,000.000 
distributed last year among veterans and 
their dependants. 

An authorized summary of Gen, Hines’ 
address follows in full text: 

“Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, declared that 
remunerative employment rather than any 
additional form of the 


Whether there will be any further ef-| 
forts to arrange a conference seems to be 
up to Mr. Lewis, Mr. Doak asserted. He 
added that he had nothing to say on the 
topic of Government operation of coal 
mines and that he had never received of- 
ficially any proposal for such control. He 


said he contemplated suggesting no coal | 2 ; monetary aid for 

levislation at the coming session of Con- , Government is the greatest need in vet- 
— om . enliaf 

gress, and did not know whether the Ad- eran relief. 


Provisions Already Made 

“Gen. Hines explained that under existing 
laws liberal provisions already have been 
made for all Veterans disabled as a result 
of their service and on July 31, 1931, 
nearly 400,000 veterans and dependents of 
veterans were in receipt of compensation 
aggregating over $20,000,000 per month. 

“Disability allowances,” he said, “are 
also being paid to nearly 230,000 veterans 
otherwise disabled at a cost of nearly $5,- 





stration 
session,” 


plannea any measures. 
he explained, “has tried 


2 


[Continued on Page 
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Cond ‘tional Entry 
Of Foods Restricted 





is _ | 000,000 per month, approximately 6,400, 
Imports Must Conform to Law disabled emergency officers were receiving 
At Admission retirement pay of nearly $1,000,000 per 


month, while over 451,000 pensioners were 
being paid monthly pensions totalling over 


al ¢ é i e United ; 7 
Conditional admittance into the U $19.500.000, in addition to hospital domi- 


States of bran and other cereal by-prod- 
ucts which do not meet the requirements 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, now 


permitted when the importer gives bond 
to relabel or process the product so thai 
it will conform to the law, will be abol- 
ished Jan. 1, 1932, and the same action 
will be taken Oct. 1, 1931, with respect to 
cocoa beans, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Aug. 31. 

The Department also announced that 
importers may expect similar action re- 
specting other products. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has 
signed two general orders notifying the 
trade that the Department will not allow 
conditional releases of bran and other 
cereal by-products after Jan. 1, 1932, or 
of cocoa beans after Oct. 1, 1931. The 
Department believes that importers and 
forcizn shippers have had ample oppor- 
tunity to learn the provisions of the Fed- 
era' Food and Drugs Act as they relate 
to these products. The orders were dated 
Aug. 26 

“The Federal Food and Drugs Act,” said, 
the Secretary, “provides for exportation or 
destruction of imported food and drugs | 
which do not meet the requirements of 
the law. It has been customary, however, 
to permit the entry of some products un- | 
der conditional release. The importer 
gives bond for redelivery and is allowed 
to bring the goods into the country and 


of all wars. 


is still another group of veterans, and 
their dependents, who are in need today 
because of lack of employment, and I am 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


DIFFICULTY 


OF 


‘yases are at least 10 fundamental réa- 
tain authority to build new broadcasting 
stations in the United States or to aug- 
ment the facilities of existing statio™s, it 
is show. in a legal analysis prepareti by 
Ben. S. Fisher, Assistant General Counsel 
of the Federal Radio Commission, made 
public Aug. 31. 

Rports submitted to the Commission by 
its examiners during the past year, based 


for facilities, were the basis for the analy- 


‘to relabel them or process them to bring! sis. In all, 180 reports submitted to the 
them within the law. Such goods may! Commission and acted upon by it were 
then be released afte: suitable inspection. studied. These showed conclusively, said 
We find that this form of entry has been! Mr. Fisher, that there are certain “funda- 


mental findings” that have been consist- 
ent!iv maintainec by the examiners mM ar- 
riving at their decisions, and that the 
Commission, in turn, has adhered to them. 


taking too much of the time of food and 
drug inspectors which might be spent to 
greater advantage in other work. Im- 
porters could as well have the work dons 


before offering the goods for entry. They “The Legal Division of the Commis- 
have had ample time to learn the require- | sion.” Mr. Fisher states in his report, “has 
ments of the law, and I have reached the had occasion to examine the first 180 


conclusion that conditional releases should 
be discontinued, or at leat reduced to a 
minimum.” 

The restrictions on conditional releases 
of cocoa beans will go into effect Oct. 1, 
and on bran, middlings, pollards, and other 
cereal by-products on Jan. 1, 1932° It is 
probable, say food and drug officials, that 
the Secretary will issue similar warning 
orders o other groups of importers. 


reports presented to the Commission by 
the examiners and the said reports have 
been passed upon by the Commission, 
| These reports reveal that there are cer- 
tain fundamntal findings that have been 
consistently maintained by the examiners 
in arriving at their decisions and to a 
very large extent have been finally sus- 
tained by the Commission itself. 

“The examination shows that there have 






}shown an 


erans,” Gen. Hines said, “and the welfare, L 
| States 15 years of age and over, classified 


ciliary care in national homes for veterans | 


“*However,’ continued Gen. Hines, ‘there | 


OBTAINING PERMITS | 
FOR RADIO STATIONS IS ANALYZED 





Commission Counsel Drafts 10 Conclusions From Body of 
Findings Submitted by Examiners 





sons why it is almost impossible to ob-! 


on formal hearings involving applications | 


Mr. Doak Finds New Construction Ratio of Married Eighth of Workers Railroads Offer 


Are in Retail Trade 


More Than Five Billions Paid 
To Full and Part Time Em- 


ployes in Year 
BOUT one person out of cvery eight 
gainfully employed in the United 





Higher in Decade, 
Census Discloses 


Analysis of Population by 
Marital Status Reveals .6 
Per Cent Increase, Says 
Bureau of the Census 


in the retail business of ‘the couniry, 
according to calculations by the Market- 
,ing Research Division of the Department 
of Commerce on the basis of data from 
the. Bureau of the Census. 

The Division's calculations showed that 
more than 3,769,000 persons gave their 
full time to retail store business as em- 
ployes and 199,000 more were employed 
part time, the total compensation for the 
employes being figured at about $5,134,- 
000,000. This figure does not include com- 
pensation of proprietors or firm members. 
The Division’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

The first complete study of employment 
and wages in the retail industry, for the 
entire United States, according to statis- 
tics made available by the Census Bureau 
reveals that more than 3,769,000 men and 
women, representing over 3 per cent of 
the country’s entire population, were em- 
ployed full time during the calendar year 
1929 in the retail stores of the Nation, 


Divorced Persons 


Also Showed Gain 





Married Men Outnumber Wom- 
en by 156.000, With Arrival 
Of Aliens Whose Wives Stay 
Abroad Given as Reason 





The percentage married in the total 
population of the United States 15 years 
of age or over, during the decade 1920 to 
1930 increased from 59.9 to 60.5, the Bu- 
reau of the Census announced Aug,.; 31 in 
an analysis of the population according to 


marital status, based on 1930 census [Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 

returns. ° —_— 
Numerically, this indicates an even “jy *,°¢ 

greater increase, since during the same Prohibition Acents 

decade total population also showed an D 


increase. 

At each census since 1890, the Bureau 
declared, the percentage married has 
increase for both men and 


Making Less Use 
Of Paid Informers 


women. 

During the 10 years from 1920 to 1930, 
however, the percentage of both divorced 
men and women also increased. Divorced 
men constituted 0.6 per cent of the total 
population in 1920 and 1.1 per cent in 1930, 
while divorced women increased from 0.8 
per cent in 1920 to 1.3 per cent in 1950. 

Men Outnumber Women 

A difference of 156,351 by which mar- 
ried men outnumbered married women 
is due in a large measure to immigration, it 
was explained orally at the Bureau. There 
were said to be other factors having a 
bearing on the figures, but the bulk of the 
difference, according to the Bureau's opin- 
ion, is due to the fact that many married 
men have entered the United States, while 31 by Mr. Woodcock. 
their wives and families have remained| The Director made available the follow- 
abroad. jing additional information: 

This belief is supported, it was added, by The use of paid informers in the en- 
the fact that there is a greater difference 
in numbers of married men and women 
shown by this census than by that for 
1920, but the immigration restrictions are 
greater now than a decade ago so that 
the arrival of men whose wives remain 
abroad is regarded as greater in number. | 
The Bureau's announcement follows in| 
full text: 

The Director of the Census today an- 
nounced the population of the Unitea 


Officers Themselves Trained 
To Be More Efficient, Says 
Director Woodcock, Ex- 
plaining New Policy 


Conforming to a stated policy by the 
Director of Prohibition, Amos W. W. 
Wocdcock, administrators in the various 
districts are making less and less use of 
paid informers, it was stated orally Aug. 


of the Director that the enforcement of 

well without 
iformers. 

Cites District of Columbia 

In the District 


making use of such 


rssary that they use paid 
erder to carry on the enforcement work 


according to marital condition, as shown 
by the Fifteenth Census. 
Statistics by Sex 
There were 86,718,176 persons 15 years 


selves.” 


States during 1929 were engaged direcily | 


forcement work of tle Bureau is stgadily 
declining, partly as a result of the belief 


the law can be performed lawfully and 
paid 


of Columbia, as an in- 
tance, the police contend that it is nec- 
informers in 


but throughout the country generally the 
use of them is “steadily declining as we 
train our agents to be more efficient them- 


What results are being accomplished by 
the use of an airplane in prohibition en- 


WASHINGTON. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1931 


| ‘Pickup’ Service 
| In the Southwest 


More Than 100 Lines Sub- 
mit Joint Rates With I. C. 

| (C. in Hope of Recovering 
Business From Trucks 


Nation-wide Adoption 
Seen in Near Future 


Predict ‘Store-door’ 
Service Will Get Back at 
Least 75 Per Cent of the 
Short-haul Traffic 


Railways 


In an effort to overcome the compcti- 
tion of motor transportation, more than 
100 railroads operating in the Southwest 
have united in a joint tariff just filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
viding for the pickup and delivery of less- 
than-carload merchandise shipments, ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1931. The tariff was filed 
by J. E. Johanson, as agent for the car- 
riers. (I. C. C. No. 2318.) 

The new service, which the carriers pre- 
dict will recover more than 75 per cent 
of the short-haul less-than-carload freight 
traffic from their motor truck competitors 
which has been diverted from the rails 
to the highways during late years, will 
affect the States of Arkansas, Colorado 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Rapid Spread Expected 

According to a communication trans- 
mitted to the Commission in explanation 
of the pickup and delivery plan, it is ex- 


pected that the action taken by the South- | 


western lines will soon be adopted by 
Western trunk line railroads, and other 
roads will adopt it for competitive reasons 
with the result that the service will spread 
rapidly to other sections of the country. 
The service will be free in most in- 
stances in hauls up to 300 miles and ap- 


proximately 20 cents per hundredweight 
for both pickup and delivery on hauls 
over 300 miles. 


Involves 100 Carriers 
Among the railroads which have joined 
in the gnovement to recover less-than- 
carload freight traffic trom the trucks, 
are the Atchison, Topeka & Sania Fe; 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; the 
Illinois Central; the Kansas City South- 
ern; the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; the Mis- 
souri Pacific; the St. Louis-San Fran, 
_jcisco; the St. Louis Southwestern; the 
Southern Pacific; and.the Wabash. More 
than 100 southwestern carriers joined in 
the tariff providing for the new service, 
although many of them are affiliates of 

the large carriers named above. 
According to the explanatory communi- 


oe ao a aw a F hae forcement work have not as yet been de- cation filed with the Commission, — “the 
number, 43,881,021 were males and 42,- termined. The Bureau has a plane which plan providing a georges deliver y sys- 
837.149 were females. Of the males, 14-| it seized several months ago on the Texas att mm ea —— with ee ees 
953.712, or 34.1 per cent, were single: 26- | border, and has been experimenting with Of less-t eNO ee oad me ES Aan we is basec 
397109" a 60 per exe «nd aimed: (i in the southern part of the country. upon the conclusion that, in addition to 
a 024 936 or 46 per cent, were tdeaeedl: However, the plane is of an old type, and more effective legislation for regulation 
omevreee? eo ’ , ‘| engine trouble has made its use rathe lim- 89d _ taxation of motor trucks, the rail- 


and 489,578, or 1.1 per cent, were di- 
vorced. Of the females, 11,306,653, or 
26.4 per cent, were single, 26,170,756, or 
61.1 per cent, were married, 4,734,207, or | 
11.1 per cent, were widowed, and 573,148, 
or 1.3 per cent, were divorced. The per- 
centage married in the total population 
15 years old and over was 60.5 per cent, 
as compared with 59.9 per cent in 1920. 
Increase in Married 
These figures, with ine corresponding 


ited. 


sections of the country. 
tically of no service 
but they may be found to have a place ir 
mountainous and unsettled sections, 


that the planes are valuable the Bureat 


At present it is being repaired, with a 
view to using it in locating stills in woody 
Planes are prac- 
in populated areas, 


Thus 
far the one plane has located one still, and 
if the experiments which are to be made 
with this one plane in the future prove 


roads must offer the public a character of 
service comparable with that being af- 
forded by the motor trucks.” 
Experimental Services 
“Experimental services extending over 
a period of 12 months or more have been 
conducted in Arkansas and Texas, under 
which some of the rail lines are affording 
the public a pick up and delivery service,” 
said the communication. “The expense 
of picking up at origin and delivering at 


1 


data for 1920, are summarized in Table 1.! expects to obtain anothgr one or more destination has been absorbed out of the 

The number of married persons in the of them. | present rail rates. This has been accom- 
male population 15 years old and over Submits Budget Estimate | plished by the organiaztion of subsidiary 
increased by 4,447,843 between 1920 and} gust how much the Bureau will ask for companies to perform the added service at 
1930, while the _parcenvage married N= | its budget for the coming year is not to origin and destination either with their 
creased from 59.2 to 60. The proportion be made public at this time, but the Bu-| own trucks or by contract with local truck- 
widowed decreased from 4.8 per cent 0! reau has submitted its request to the Bu-| ing agencies. 


4.6 per cent and the proportion divorced 
increased from six-tenths of 1 per cent) 
to 1.1 per cent. Oct 
The number of married females in the| ~ of ithe $11,000,000 appropriated for it 
R o ; ~ . , 45 2° 7 ’ ’ Bo 
See aerated inareaned | Wwe fF the present year, the Prohibiig 
; i The | Bureau expects to turn back to 
from 60.6 in 1920 to 61.1 in 1930. The| 
proportion widowed (11.1 per cent) showed 
practically no change, while the propor- 
tion divorced increased from eight-tenths 


be held in connection with this matter o1 


. 5. 


| effected by efficiency 
administration—that 


and economies 
is, by 


ir 


|}reau of the Budget and hearings are to 


the 
| Treasury $150,000. The saving has been | 


keeping the 


“The shipper pays the normal rail rates. 
The subsidiary transportation company, 
| after deducting its expenses, pays to its 
parent company, the railroad, a fixed pro- 
portion of iis remaining revenue as com- 
pensation for the rail service performed. 
The transportation company makes the 
contract with the shipper to transport his 
goods from store door at origin to store 


S 
1 


1 


a | agents on their locations for long periods door at destination at the rail rate. The 

nal! = a a earliest date | without sending them around the country transportation company contracts with 
| for which we have statistics of marital any more than is necessary for efficient local trucking companies at origin and 
diti 53.9 per cent of the men and administration, and by reducing the num- destination to perform the pick up and 
condition, 03.9 pe ber of witnesses summoned on cases,| delivery service, the contract price gen- 


56.8 per cent of the women were reported 
as married, as compared with 60 per cent 
for men and 61.1 per cent for women in 


among other: things. 

The cooperation of the deputy admin 
istrators in the fifth prohibition distric 
in standing by the policies emanatin 
}from the Bureau officials and in prac 
ticing economy in enforcement have com 


| [Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


at a meeting of those deputies and re 
ceived by the Director recently. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Sales of Automobiles 
At Factory Decline 





been a few decisions to the contrary, but 
in most cases these were based upon other 
grounds and greater weight was given to 
those causes than the pargicular one which 
was reversed. These findings of the ex- 
aminers and grounds for decision may be 
|properly divided into 10 principal con- 
clusions of law.” 

In his summary, Mr. Fisher enumerated 
these 10 “propositions,” citing the number 
| of examiners’ reports sustaining them. Ad- 


Total for July Is Smalles 
Since January 


|} any month of the year with the exceptio 


seven months of the year, amounting t 
1,791,913, showed a drop of nearly one 





to the Director in a resolution adopted 


e The fifth 
district, the largest of all the districts, 


July factory sales of motor vehicles to- 
taled only 218,961, the smallest figure for 


of January, and total sales for the first 


erally being 6 or 7 cents for the pickup 
and usually 5 or 6 cents for the delivery. 

“Experience gained from these actual 
operations has led to the conclusion that 
@ more extended, perhaps universal, sys- 


t 


a 
sg 


e 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Frank Bane Named Flour Industry 


Welfare Director 


Will Coordinate Associations’ 
Work With President’s 


Committee 


y,RANK BANE, Commissioner of Public 

Welfare of the State of Virginia, has 
accepted the post of executive director of 
the American Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials and will take charge of that 
association’s relief work at once, accord- 
ing to an announcement Aug. 31 by the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, with which the welfare offi- 
cials have pledged cooperation. 

At the same time Walter S. Gifford, Di- 
rector of the President's Organization, is- 
sued a statement reiterating that the 
President's Organization is not instituting 
a campaign for a national fund, but plans 
local appeals for local funds. The local 
campaigns are scheduled for the period 
between Oct. 19 and Nov. 25. 

Mr. Bane’s appointment means, it was 
stated orally, that the Association of Wel- 
tare Officials is making ready to coordi- 
nate all of the activities so that the relief 
plans being forumlated nationally by Mr 
Gifford’s group may be carried through 
successfully. Whether other national as- 
sociations of the type of the Association 
of Welfare Officials will adopt the same 
means of centralizing their efforts has not 
been learned, but it was said that all of 
them, through their representatives, had 





; [Continued on Page 3. Column 4.) 


Farm Board Ceases 
Stabilization Buying 


Of Wheat and Cotton 


Mr. Williams Asserts That 
Remedy for Surpluses 
Now Existing Is to Permit 
Production to Lag 


| The Federal Farm Board will not make 
any more purchases of cotton or wheat 
through it; subsidiaries, the Cotton Sta- 
bilization Corporatio.. and the Wheat Sta- 
bilization Corporation, Carl Williams 
member of the Board. announced orally 
Aus. 31. 


In view of the steady accumulation of 


supplics of cotton during the last four 
years and of wheat during the last six 
years, Mr. Williams added, the Board 


feels that no more stabilization purchases 
of these commodities should be made 
since such purchases are of no value in the 
face of continuous overproduction. 


Conferences Held 


The Board members have been confer- 
ring in the last three days with Sena- 
tor George (Dem.), of Georgia, and other 
Senators on various plans for solving the 
cotton problem, including Senator George's 
plan for purchase by the Cotton Stabi- 
‘lization Corporation of about one-third 
to one-half the 1931 crop at a suggested 
price of 12 cents a pound, the grower 
from whom the purchase is made to 
agree not to raise any cotton in 1932 
according to information made available 
j}at the Board's offices. 

Mr. Williams said he advises wheat 
growers in regions where rainfall is less 
than 25 inches a year to place half their 
land under “Summer tillage,” that is, 
cultivate it to keep it free of weeds with- 
out growing a crop, 


Summer Tillage 


Records of the Weather Bureau show 
that this would take out of wheat pro- 
duction half the wheat land in the fol- 
lowing areas: All of North Dakota and 
Montana, all but the extreme southeastern 
tip of South Dakota, the western two- 
thirds of Nebraska, half of Kansas, west- 
ern Oklahoma, the Panhandle region of 


Texas wnd the part of Texas west of a linc 
drawn southward from the eastern side 
of the Panhandle to about Corpus Christi; 
and areas to the west of these regions. 


The following information was 
given orally by Mr. Williams: 

For two years the Farm Board has been 
“cushioning” American farmers, particu- 
larly wheat and cotton growers against 
price declines which have also affected 
other commodities and industries. The 
Board has accumulated cotton and wheai 
which are virtually “frozen” on its hands 

Value of Stabilization 

The Board has discovered, and it hopes 
the American people has discovered, that 
continued stabilization purchases in the 
face of continued overproduction is noi 
the remedy for the situation. Stabilization 
| all S 

[Continued on Page 


also 


2, Column 4.) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES SEEK 


WIDER RECOGNITION BY PUBLIC 


Committee of 100 Men of Na 


tional Standing Being Formed 


To Help Cause; Says Senator Fess 


I 
NATION-WIDE movement to bring 
about public recognition in this coun- 


nh 


Aug. 31 
Senator 


in a prepared statement. 
Fess has been 


0 


try of the place of liberal arts colleges in 
higher education is under way, with the 
prospect of continuing for perhaps three 
years, Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, said 


identified with 


minding and informing the people of th 


country of the continued and important 
service being rendered by the lhberal art: 
colleges. 

The Liberal Arts College Movement 


Originated in a conference in which 280 
colleges were represented, meeting in Chi- 
cago March 18-20, 1930. Direction of the 


ditional information contained in the re-| third from the same period of 1930, the| Various educational institutions. He was movement was entrusted to a committer 
port is summarized as follows: | Department of Commerce announced in) president of the Antioch College at his/of 15 under the chairmanship of Presi- 

In approximately 60/of the 180 cases, figures made public Aug. 31. home at Yellow Springs; was professor ol dent A. N. Ward of Western Maryland 
the examiners recommended denial of ap-| Compared with the 1929 seven-months history in the Ohio Northern University, College. This committee includes repre- 
plications on the ground that satisfac- | Period, the 1931 factory sales have dropped and dean of the college of law there, and sentatives from all sections of the coun- 
tory service is now being received by the more than half. F a graduate student and lecturer at the try and from all religious groups, boch 
area, and the granting of the application Corresponding declines are shown in al) | University of Chicago. é _ Proiessant and Catholic, which have larg 
would not improve service. “Under this | Classifications, including automodil He said the present liberal arts move-- interests in highcr education. The seconc 
same head.” said the report, “might also, trucks and taxicabs, according to the De- ment, in which many educaiors are oD conference of the movement was held in 
be placed the conclusion that by granting Partment's figures. eperating, is a constructive plan designed Indianapoli> Jan. 21, 1221. An executivi 
e new facility to a particular community Additional information shown in an especially to apply to four-year liberal art erct2ry has been sppointed and offic 
it would create an inequality of radio fa- analysis of the Department's tables fol- colleges, and that a committee of 100 men opencd in Chicago Some 230 colleges 
cilities in that particular portion of the | lows: _| of national standing is being selected to have joined the movement since ‘its be- 
State.” Of the July total factory sales, 182,927, endorse the cause of the liberal arts col- ginning. 

In 40 cases denials were based on this; were passenger cars, 35,854 were trucks, lege, without undertaking to raise fuhds The movement is nation-wide in scop< 
finding: “The applicant must make a,and 180 were taxicabs. The July total'as a movement, each individual colleg< and open to all four-year liberal arts 
satisfactory financial showing in order to|compares with 250,657 vehicles in June, | being dependent upon its own finances. colleges, although the emphasis has been 


1931, 265,533 in July, 1930, and 500,840 i 
July, 1929. 
The total 


prevail in his application and must satis- 
factorily show that he is able to main- 
tain and operate the station in the fu-| 
ture.” 


shown for the first seve 


{Continued on Page 2, ¢ mn 2.) 
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months of the year compares with 2,464, 
The applicant must show a well planned | 113 for the same period of 1930 and 3, 


n 


n| would met with President Hoover Sept. 2 
| His statement follows in full text: 


The Liberal Arts College 


of liberal arts in higher education, re- 


Senator Fess said that a committee rep- 
resenting an association of small colleges 


Movement 
has been organized to set forth the place! 


placed upon independent liberal arts in- 





‘l}are compelled to go to the public for 
voluntary support. Catholic as well as 
{Continued on Page 3. Column 3.] 


Ame 


Established March 4, 1926 


| stitutions which are not tax-supported but | 
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Protests Brazil’s 2 
Embargo Decree 





Loss of Important Market 
Will Result From Action, 
Millers Say in Statement 
To President Hoover 


Decree Is Connected 
With Coffee Barter 


Suspended Importation Also 
Will Practically Eliminate 
Argentina Chief Source 
Of Supply to That Country 


as 


A Brazilian decree, prohibiting for 18 
months the importation of flour, as a ree 
sult of the recently consummated exes 
change arrangement of coffee for United 
States wheat, will result in the temporary 
loss of a fairly important market to the 
American milling industry and will alse 
complicate the world grain trade in ‘that 
it will practically eliminate for some time 
the position of Argentina as the chief 
source of wheat supply to Brazil, accord- 
ing to oral statements Aug. 31 at the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Protests from American flour millers 
against the embargo have been turned 
over to the Department of State and the 
Federal Farm Board, it was stated orally 
Aug. 31 at the Waite House. 

Protests From Millers 

There has been no cppo:tunity for the 
Washington Government to consider the 
possibility of takine retaliatory action, it 
Was said, and it is uncertain what steps 
could be taken. A number of protests have 
been received from Minneapolis millers 
who last year exported substantial amounts 
of domestic flour to Brazil, it was added. 

The decree, word of which was received 
| by cable to the Department of Comm rcée, 
| approves the exchange of 1,275,000 hags 





of coffee for 25.000,000 bushels of wheat 
and authorizes the transfer of wheat to 
Brazilian millers 

It will mean that the exportation of 
about 22.000.000 bushels of wheat will be 
lost temporarily to Arceniina but it is une 
likely that the effect of this e:tra st wip 
‘hus accruing will matevially, if at cll. nf€ 
fect the world price of wheat. it was de< 
cisved. The following additional infor. 


mation was supplied: 
Chicago “Lows” Cited 

| It is quite likely that the recent “lows’ 
registered in the Chicago grain exciwpuee, 
| in which the price of wheat fell to around 
| 46 cents a bushel, was in part a reflec’ ion 
of the consequences foreseen in the cotfee= 
wheat exchange. 





Aside from the loss to the Amer can 
milling industry of the Brazilian flour 
trade, which accounts for about 5.5 ner 


it was reail 


4 


cent of total flour exports, zd 
that Argentina would now be faced witia 
the problem of finding a market for con= 
siderably more wheat than it expected toe 
have on hand ‘ 
In view of the fact that Brazil is a majog 
consumer of wheat and that Argentina 
supplies from 72 to 79 per cent of that 
consumption, the United States-Beai 
wheat-coffee barter is not without sienifi« 
cance in the world grain trade. j 
By exchanging 25,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for Brazilian coffee the United States has 
insured Brazil a plenti:ul supply of pra 
for flour milling for at least one year and 
has thus eliminated other countries fro 





the Brazilian wheat market. 
Brazil's Imports in 1930 
In 1930, Brazil imported slightly Jers 
than 24,000,000 bushels of wheat or thea 
equivalent of about 5,300,000 barre’s #8 
flour. She also im»ported approxime te? 
1,700,000 barrels of flour (about hat ef 


which came from the United States) aw 
raised the equivalent of nearly 1,009,009) 
barrels of flour. Her entire indicated ea 
sumption, therefore, was approximately 
8,000,000 barrels of flour. Re 
The bartering of 25,000,000 bushels 
Wheat on the part of the United Sta 
will provide Brazil with about 5,500) 
barrels of flour, which together with " 
1,000,000 barrels she mills from nag e| 
wheat, will still leave her sume 1,5004 
barrels short of one year’s domestic 2am 
sumption 5 
In other words, the wheat Brazil is @ 
receive from the United States in ef 
change for her coffee will take cars @ 
her requirements for about 10 month 
and it will then be necessary to impor 
additional wheat for flour production. 
It is for this reason, that is, the fae 
that Argentina can be deprived of the 
Brazilian market for but nine months, and 
also the fact that Argentine wheat ex 
ports to Brazil, while considerable, amoung 
to only 10 per cent of her crop and % 
fractional part of world production, thag 
the wheat-coffee trade cannot be expected 
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Loss of Job Affects 
School Enrollment 


Juveniles Leave Studies to Aid 
Unemployed Families 


The large number of children between 
the ages of 14 and 15 who left school fox 
work last year in the majority of in 
stances did so because of adult unemploy 
ment in their homes, it was annownesd 
orally Aug. 31 at the Children’s Bureau 0 
the Department of Labor, following a stud 
of a detailed statement from various citié 
reporting 

Althoueh there was a reduction of 33 pee 
cent in the number of employment certifi 
r ucd in 1930 compared with thal 
. this did not mean that adults wet 

d in their places nor that compul 
ory school attendance laws were mor 
tringently enforced to keep them im 
choo!, the Bureau explained. 

‘(The statement of the Bureau announ 
ing the entry of more than 100,000 sches 
children into gainful employment 
published in the issue of Aug. 31) Ads 
tional information was supplied as 0 
lows: 

The fact that only 103,000 children 
tween the ages of 14 and 15 received em 
ployment certificates was because 


é is 
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Nation’s- Gontact 
With World Is 
- Said to Be Closer 


Policy of Isolation Is Under- 
going Changes in Interests 
Of Peace, Says Far East- 
ern Affairs Chief 


Mr. Hotyoxe, Mass., Aug. 31.—Declaring 
‘that the world at present is being sub- 
“jected to political and economic tests no 
Single group can control, Stanley K. Horn- 
‘heck, chief of the Division of Far Eastcrn 
_Afiairs, Department of State, said in an 


address here tonight that “conceptions as} 


“well as practices are being scrutinized and 
are undergoing modifications.” 

An “outstanding traditional principle,” 
on of individual initiative, is being chal- 
Jenged in the United States, Mr. Horn- 
.beck said, while this country, “which has 
frequently been represented as selfishly 
following a. policy of isolation,” is entering 
into closer contact with other nations in 
an effort to promote the general welfare 
and further the cause of peace. 

Cites Nation's Relations 


Mr. Hornbeck’s address, which was de- 
livered before the tenth annual confer- 
ence of International Student Service, 


meeting at Mt. Holyoke College, follows | 


in full text: 

“You are assembling here in conference 
at a most interesting 
moment in the history of the United States. 
Had those of you who come from abroad 
arrived a year or two ago yeu would have 
found here a country bewildered and dis- 
tressed by the abrupt slowing down of its 
economic machinery but confident that 
dime and the natural course of events 
Would restore our prosperity. Were this 
Mext year or the year after, you would 
find the country in the turmoil of a na- 
tional election and its aftermath which 
tend to divert thought and effort from the 
Studying of fundamental problems to the 
settling of immediate issues. 

“As explorers, discoverers, pathfinders 
and guides, you have at this moment a 
favorable opportunity to observe and study 
this country at a time when its major 
practices and policies, both domestic and 
foreign, both economic and political, are 
under unusual stress and scrutiny. 

“The future course of world events will 
tbe affected in no inconsiderable measure 
by the fate of these practices and policies. 
It may be hoped that you will correctly 
‘appraise certain facts and accurately en- 
WWision certain tendencies of American 
thought and action in this period. 

“The whole world is 
jected to political and economic tests 
whose forces no one man and no one group 
of men can control. In the United States 
an outstanding traditional principle of our 

ational life, that of individual initiative, 
being challenged by the principle of 
collective -organization and control. A 


gountry which has been not at all re-| 


ceptive to the idea of State socialism has 
for some years past been engaged in an 
effort to help its citizens combat the un- 
deniable evils of the organized traffic in 
alcohol, by official prohibition of that 
traffic. 


Farmers Assisted 


.. “A country which has been most posi- | 


tive in asserting the benefits of economic 
individualism is approprating half a bil- 


dollars to assist its farmers to organ- | 


ize and coordinate their efforts under the 
Mirection and with the support of the 
Government. 
sized in its economic life mass production 
and high wages is now struggling with 
the problems of underconsumption, un- 
employment and low prices. 


“In the field of foreign relations, this 


country, which until recently had made 
diplomatic detachment from European af- 
fairs a cardinal feature of its policy, has 
snow, under the initiative of President 
Hoover, taken the lead in effecting a 
moratorium of war debts and reparation 
payments. This country is preparing to 
go next year into the World Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva and to do its ut- 
most in conference and by cooperation 
with other countries toward lightening on 
the shoulders of humanity the costly bur- 
den of military armaments. 

“This country is sending aid to relieve 
the distress of the billions of Chinese who 
shave been rendered homeless and desti- 
tute by a terrific natural catastrophe. 
“This country isrestoring to the people of 
Hoiti the. administration of their own af- 
fairs; is withdrawing its armed forces 
‘from Nicaragua; and is adopting a sym- 
pathetically generous attitude toward the 
‘financial and political difficulties of the 
other American republics. In short, the 
‘United States, which has frequently been 
represented as selfishly following a policy 
of isolation, is engaged in and is promot- 

ng. cooperation with the other nations of 
the world—in an effort to promote the 
general welfare and further the cause of 
eace. 

P “Conception as well as practices, here 
as well as in other countries, are being 
scrutinized and are undertaking modifica- 
tions—some doubtless temporary, some 
that probably will endure. 


Results Unforseen 


“We cannot say what will be the abiding 
changes. 
sume. Where policies rest upon funda- 
mental and consciously adopted principles 
which stand the test, they will be main- 
tained; where practices are admittedly ex- 
pedients they are likely to be altered or 
abandoned. 

“You are here to study. Your govern- 
ments are studying—with an intensity and 
a concern born of necessity and of con- 
viction. Never. was there greater need for 
mutual sympathy and reciprocal under- 
standing between governments and gov- 
ernments and peoples. Our problem can 
be solved only by intelligent effort—and 
intelligent effort requires on one hand 
knowledge and on the other tolerance 
and patience. 

“In reference to your conference, 
should like to stress two points. 

“First, you are meeting at a time when 
pe oples everywhere are giving to political, 
~  momic and social problems very serious 
¢,ought. In the United States our present 
troubles, which are admittedly less seri- 
ous than those of many other nations, are 
causing us to thin: more and more in 
terms of public or general welfare. You 
may profitably make it your effort to esti- 
mate the prevalence and the potential ef- 
fectiveness of the factors of fundamental 
honesty, intelligence, resourcefulness and 
tenacity among the American people. 

“Second, you are to be congratulated on 
the environment in which you are gath- 
ered to confer. If you were assembled in 
one of the large cities, you would see 
something American, but your horizon 
would be restricted—you would see the 
trees around about you, but not the forest 
yhich is the United States. 

Points Out Real America 


“There is a United States which is not 
easily observed between the pillars of ele- 
yated railways, through ‘the headlines of 
gangster killings, from bus or taxicab, in 
the press of traffic and against the glare 
of traffic lights. It is the older, the 
broader, the fundamental America, a 


I 


country peopled by men and women who | 


have been determined for generations to 
improve themselves, to give opportunities 
to their children, and to better their land 


who are passionately interested in princi- | 


ples as well as in practices, who believe 


& 


os 


and _ significant | 


now being sub-| 


A Nation which has empha- | 


This much we may, I think, as- | 
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Urged for Jobless 


California Director of Health 
Prefers This Method to 
‘Dole* as Relief 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., Aug. 31. 


A warning that unless steps are taken for 
the proper feeding and housing of the 
unemployed, California will face a serious 
increase in tuberculosis and nutritional 
diseases this Winter, has\just been issued 
by the State Director of Public Health, 
Dr. Giles S. Porter. 

Dr. Porter is preparing to send letters 
to all local health officials in the State 
urging then: to appear before city councils 
and boards of supervisors for the purpose 
of bringing to tietr attention the serious- 
ness of this situation. 

He said he favored giving the unem- 
ployed proper foods rather than money. 
He expressed opposition to any “dole” sys- 
tem of relief. / 


Kansas Sportsmen 
‘Request Changes in 
| Duck-hunting Season 


\Nebraska Complains Wild 
Geese Reach State Too 
Late in Fall for Shooting 
Under New Law 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 31. 

Kansas and. Missouri hunters are pre- 
paring requests to file with the United 
States Department of Agriculture asking 
that the dates recently set for open sea- 
son on ducks be changed so that the sea- 
son would be from Oct. 20 to Nov. 20, in- 
stead of from Oct. 1 to Oct. 31, according 
to the State Game Warden, Alva Clapp. 
It is their contention, he said, that the 
dates set by presidential proclamation will 
result in the slaughter of young ducks, 
which are first in the flight to the south, 
while mallards and other species which 
multiply more rapidly, and hence are more 
numerous, will not make their annual 


southward flight until after the season 
closes. 


LIncoLN, Nepr., Aug. 31. 
Frank B. O'Connell, Secretary of the 
Nebraska Game and Park Commission, 
has received complaints from western Ne- 
braska against the new Federal regula- 
tion which shortens the open season on 
ducks and geese in Nebraska to the one 
month of October in lieu of the present 
open season from Sept. 16 to Dec. 31. 
The complainants alleged that the new 
regulation will deprive Nebraskans of any 
open season on geese, this being based on 
the assertion that geese do not reach Ne- 
braska from the north until November. 
“It will be difficult to get a change in 
the regulations,” said Secretary O'Connell, 
“but there may be some hope if four or 
five Western States join in a movemen 
to alter the open season on ducks and 
geese to comprise one month, beginning 
Oct. 15 and ending Noy. 15.” 


HELENA, Mont., Aug. 31. 

Although the migratory bird season 
fixed by proclamation of President Hoover 
is not altogether satisfactory to the State 
Fish and Game Commission, it “might be 
| Worse,” according to the Chief Deputy 
Warden, Jack Carney. He said Montana 
would prefer having the season the same 
for all parts of the country, opening some 


time in October and continuing for a 
month. 


Bay State Zoning Group 
To Hold Public Hearings 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 31. 

The special commission created by the 
1931 Legislature to study the laws relative 
to zoning, town planning and billboards 
and other advertising devices has an- 
nounced that it will hold a series of 10 
public hearings throughout the State. In- 
cident to attendance at the hearings the 
commission will inspect billboard locations 
in all parts of the State and on most of 
the important traffic routes. 

Although the so-called billboard enforce- 
ment case is still pending before the Su- 
preme Judicial Court and has just been 
recommitted to a master, the commission 
will give full consideration to the billboard 
problem, it stated, and will later decide 
‘whether to withhold any recommendations 
for changes in the billboard law if the 
case should not be settled by the time the 
commission files its report. The decision 
of the commission to adopt this attitude 
toward the matter was reached after a 
series of conferences at which representa- 
tives of the billboard companies and coun- 
sel for the defendants in the billboard 
case were present. 


; that problems can by intelligent effort be 
solved, and who silently but purposefully 
back up their Government in its efforts 
to discover the causes and find the cures 
of the ills which beset the state and af- 
flict mankind. 

“That America you may see if you will 
look for it. 

“On behalf of the American Govern- 
ment, it is my privilege to greet and wel- 
come you and to express the hope that 
there will come from this Conference of 
Student Service benefit to all concerned.” 


Food and Housing Factories Abroad 
Facing Shortage 


Of Leaf Tobacco 


Export Values Lowest in 


Years, But Foreign Buy- 


ers Are Unable, Neverthe 


less, to Acquire Stocks 


Foreign tobacco manufacturers are 
courting the danger of a shortage of 


DESIGN FOR MINNESOTA STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


working material as a result. of fheir re- | 


fusal or inability to acquire stocks at the 
present time and jinder current low prices. 
according to a statement, Aug. 31 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Export, values are the lowest they have 
been over a period of years, the statement 
said, but in many cases foreign buyers are 
unable to take advantage of them because 
of perplexing contingencies. Other for- 
eign buyers, according to the statement. 
which was drawn by B. D. Hill, Chief of 
the Tobacco Division, after afalyzing the 
trade fygures for seven months of this 
year, a¥e playing “a waiting game,” and 
these are the manufacturers who, it is 
predicted, will suffer when their 
markets again improve. 

July Is Lean Month 

American exports of leaf tobacco dur- 
ing July aggregated 20,573,874 pounds. The 
low figure, Mr. Hill explained, resulted 
from the fact that July is always a lean 
month in the trade as are some of the 
other Summer months when harvesting 
is proceeding here and abroad. 

Mr. Hill’s statement follows 
text: 

While total exports of leaf tobacco from 
the United States during the first seven 
months of 1931 held first place when com- 
pared with like periods of recent years, 
the month of July, 1931, registered a com- 
paratively low figure, and according to a 
review of preliminary data by the To- 
bacco Division, Department of Commerce, 
amounted to 20,578,874 pounds. 

The Summer months are comparatively 
lean ones, for, during the harvesting pe- 
riod 
producing countries, foreign buyers are 
| speculating upon the out-turn of the new 
crops, usefulness of home-grown crops, 
substitution and lower prices. 

It is a waiting period during which few 
transactions occur and only amounts of 
tobacco necessary to operations and de- 
' mands of distribution, are purchased. This 
| year, too, was replete with rumors of tariff 
changes and some actual changes were 
made, resulting in decreased imports and 
increases in the poundage of home-grown 
tobaccos consumed. 

The low purchasing power of natives, 


| brought about in some measure by un-| 


employment in many countries, shortage 


of working capital and inability of certain | 


manufacturers to obtain long-term credits 


| contributed largely to decreased imports. | 


Another factor contributing to decreased 
imports during the 1931 period under re- 
view was the clearing up of storage stocks 
in various markets. 


Used Waste Tobacco 


These stocks, although small at the 
close of last season, contained tobaccos 
heretofore considered not useful, but these 
tobaccos found their way into manufac- 
tured products though at considerable 
losses to the importer. 

Although export values are the lowest 
they have been over a period of many 
years, foreign buyers are unable to take 
advantage of the fact on account of per- 
| plexing contingencies; therefore, they 
await a more opportune time for replen- 
jishment of stocks or even for the ‘pur- 
chase of necessities. 


eign manufacturers may suffer a shortage 
in working material, thereby impairing 
distribution of manufactured products, 
with permanent loss of trade. 


Deliveries are not accomplished within! 


a few days and, without ample stocks in 
key markets or in waréhouses of manu- 
facturers, day-by-day needs cannot be ful- 
filled. 


Shipments Decreased 


The average price obtained for all leaf | 


tobaccos exported from the United States 
during July, 1931, was $20.20 per hundred 
pounds as against $21.19 and $25.27 during 
July, 1930, and July, 1929, 


shipments amounted to 20,573,874 pounds, 
falling short of July, 1930, exports of leaf 
by approximately 25 per cent and short 
of those of July, 1929, by nearly 15 per 
cent. 

The greatest loss in volume was in the 
bright flue-cured type which fell sohrt of 
| July, 1930, shipments by nearly 43 per 
|cent and those of July, 1929, by approxi- 
|mately 27 per cent. 
age ®alue received for this type of tobacco 
was $4.74 per hundred pounds less than 
the 1929 value, it returned an increase 
of 88 cents per hundred over the average 
value obtained during the 1930 month. 

There were slight increases over the 
1930 month in Burley, Maryland and Ohio 
Export, One Sucker, Cigar Leaf, and 
Scraps, but these incerases by no means 
overcame the losses sustained by bright 
flue-cured, the dark fired types, Green 
River, and the African types. The sum 
total received for all shipments of leaf 
tobacco during the month was $4,158,345 
as against $5,852,860 in 1930, and $6,- 
1 107,459 in 1929, 
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State Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 2, 6). 
Supreme Court—(P 7--c 4). 
Tariff—(P 6--¢ 7). 
Taxation—(P 6--c¢ 2). 
Territoriés and Possessions—(P 3--c 
Textile Industry—(P 3--¢ 1). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c¢ 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 4--c¢ 6) 
Transportation—(P 1--c 5) 
(P 8--¢ 5, 7). 
Veterans—(P 1--c¢ 2). 
Wild Life—(P 2--c 2). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 


5) 


(P 7--e 3 


retail 


in full | 


in the United States and foreign | 


It is freely predicted | 
that, in the game of waiting, many for- 


respectively. | 
According to preliminary data, the 1931! 


Although the aver-| 


ha Board Conses 
Stabilization Buying 


Work is to begin this Fall on construction of a buildingas quarters for offices of the State government. 
estimated cost of the structure is $1,500,000. 


of St. Paul. 


| 
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The 


The site is adjacent to the State Capitol in the capital city 





Prohibition A gents M. aking Less Use 


Of Paid Informers in Enforcement 


Of Wheat and Cotton Officers Themselves Trained to Be More Efficient, Says 


Director Woodcock, Explaining New Policy 


Mr. Williams Asserts That 
Remedy for Surpluses 
Now Existing Is to Permit 
Production to Lag 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
is valuable in the face of a temporary or 
@ seasonal surplus, but not in the face of 
continued overproduction. The remedy is 
to let production lag until consumption 
catches up with it. 

The Summer tillage proposal for the 
wheat belt would produce the following 
benefits: Acreage reduction, moisture con- 
servation, rest for the land, greater yield 
when the land is sown, and better prices 
through reduction of excessive stocks. It 
has been proved repeatedly that Summer 
tillage in regions having less than 25 
inches of rain annually brings a larger 
net return to the farmer than a harvest 
on the entire acreage each year. 

The intended reduction of 12 per cent 
in acreage of Winter wheat this Fall, as 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is insufficient but it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Cooperative associations generally which 
have affiliated with the Farm Board's pro- 
gram, are getting on their feet and ap- 
proaching a self-sustaining basis. Some, 
however, could not continue to operate 
without Farm Board loans. 

Urgent necessity exists for a prompt de- 
cision by the Federal Farm Board as to 
how to deal with the cotton surplus, so 
that growers and allied interests may 
know what to expect and how to proceed, 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, de- 
clared in a statement made public Aug. 31. 

During the past week a number of Sen- 
ators from cotton-growing States, at the 
suggestion of Senator George, held a series 


various plans were advanced 
cussed. Among those considered was that 
of Senator George under which the Board 
would purchase the 1931 crop at a sug- 
gested price of 12 cents per pound, 6 cents 
to be paid in cash and 6 cents by certifi- 
cate payable in the Fall of 1932 provided 
the holder produces no cotton during 1932. 

No announcement has been made by 
the Board as to the adoption of any plan, 
however, 

Discusses Cotton Plan 

Senator George's statement follows in 
full text: 

“I came to Washington not only for the 
purpose of discussing the plan for han- 
dling the present cotton crop suggested 
by me to the Farm Board, the agency of 
Government set up for the \jexpress pur- 
pose of marketing farm crops, but for the 
purpose of considering any plan which 
the Board might believe feasible and 
which it is in position to announce im- 
mediately and to carry out vigorously. 

“The southern Senators have endeavored 
to impress upon the Board the acute emer- 
gency now facing the cotton growers of 
the South, and to urge action without de- 
lay. We have presented the problem to 
the President, to members of the Federal 
Reserve Bank and to the Farm Board and 
the matter is now in the hands of the 
Board. 

Asks Early Decision 

“T have earnestly urged the Board to 
reach its decision promptly and to adopt 
any reasonable plan which it is in posi- 
tion to execute, based upon the primary 
condition that the 1932 cotton acreage 
be reduced by at least 50 per cent or 
more, and that the cotton now on hand 
and held by the Board be carried to some 
definite date in the future and then of- 
fered in approximately monthly install- 
ments over a reasonable period of time. 

“The Senators who came to Washington 
have done everything possible to induce 
the Board to act in this emergency. 

“They impressed on the Board the im- 
perative necessity that it reach and an- 
nounce a decision at once in order that 
the farmer, his friends, and allied inter- 
ests may know what to expect and how 
to proceed.” 

Senator Smith’s Statement 


Senator Smith agers of South Caro- 
lina, in a prepared statement Aug. 31, 
said he had been in conference with Sen- 
ator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, and Rep- 
resentative McMillan (Dem.), of Charles- 
ton, S..C., with officials of various agricul- 
tur-l agencies in connection with the cot- 
ton situation. 

Senator Smith's statement follows 
fulll text: 

Senator Smith is in conference with 
the different agencies of the Government 
| which have to do with agriculture, namely, 
}the intermediate credit banks, the Fed- 
}eral Farm Loan Board, and the Federal 

|Farm Board, looking toward the coor- 
dination of these agencies in carrying out 
}the principle of the plan suggested by 
| him a year ago and again presented here 
| recently. 
Question Being Considered 

He states that these agencies now havé 
| the matter under advisement and that he 
hopes a statement will be given out within 
the next few days. 

Congressman Thomas S. McMillan, of 
| South Carolina, who was one of the prime 
| factors in pushing this plan a year ago. 
and has renewed his fight this year, is 
here in Washington actively cooperating 
with Senator Smith in the plan. 

Senator Hugo Black, of Alabama, re- 
mained over : fter the conference of Sat- 
urday at the Farm Board at which Sen- 
ator Smith has been in conference with 
Government agricultural agencies today, 


in 


‘its power to 50,000 watts. 


Data on Contract 


Of Radio Station 
In Chicago Asked 


Counsel for Milwaukee Op- 
erator Asks Commission 
To Compel Filing of Facts 
On WMAQ Management 


The Federal Radio Commission was re- 
quested on Aug. 3’ to enter an order re- 
quiring WMAQ, Inc., of Chicago, or the 
National Broadcasting Company, to file 
immediately with the Commission a state- 
ment setting forth the entire arrange- 
ment whereby the network has obtained 
the management anc operation of Station 
WMAQ, together with copies of all con- 
tracts or other documents relating to the 
transaction. The request was filed by 
Elisha Hanson, counsel for Station WTMJ, 
operated by the Milwaukee Journal, an 
applicant for increased facilities which 
would be taken from the Chicago area. 

Mr. Hanson alleges in his pleading that 
WMAQ heretofore was a 100 per cent 
owned subsidiary of the Chicago Daily 
News, Inc., and that the station is now 
licensed to operate unlimited time on the 
cleared channel of 670 kilocycles with 5,- 
000 watts power. The station, like WTMJ 
at Milwaukee, seeks authority to increase 
WTMJ, new a 
regional station, seeks assignment to the 
870-kilocye’e channel, now occupied 
jointly by Station WENR, operated by the 
National Broadcasting Co. and Station 
WLS, of the Agricultural Broadcasting 
Company, both in Chicago, and using the 
same 50,000-watt transmitter. 


Refers to Hearings 
At the high-power hearings before the 
Commission last Fall, Mr. Hanson charges, 
WMAQ@ “predicated its entire case upom 
the theory that it was an independent 
station and that it was operated as such 


| in the highest public interest.” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| includes Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis-that more complete equality of enforce- 


sissippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
;text of the resolution follows: 
| Pursuant to-joint discussion and order 
duly entered on the minutes of the Depu- 
ties’ Conference held in the office of the 
Prohibition Administrator, New Orleans, 
| La., during the week Aug. 17, 1931, with 
unity of agreement in respect to recent 
| promulgations and policies of executive 
|economy by the President of the United 
States and officials of the Department of 
Justice governing future administrative 
activities of the offices herein represented; 
therefore, in a spirit of support of such 
rulings, and literal compliance herewith, 
be it hereby resolved: 


The full 


Reaffirm Support 
Of 18th Amendment 


First—That as deputy administrators 
here assembled, we reaffirm and renew 
our belief'in and loyal support of the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
National Prohibition Act and amendments 
thereto, and within the purview and scope 
of our official duties, we pledge future en- 
forcement of such laws, as in the past, 
without fear or favor, and irrespective of 
race, creed, political belief or standing of 
persons charged with crime, to the end 


Soft-coal Conference 
Seen as Impossible 


Mr. Doak Says Operators Are 
Disinclined to Attend 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
to pass bills dealing with the coal indus- 
try, but none ever carried.” 

The letter sent by Mr. 
Lewis follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Some weeks ago you 
requested that a general conference of 
bituminous operators and miners be cailed 
to consider your plan for stabilization of 
the industry. In a desire to explore any 
suggestion that would be of assistance to 
the coal industry in its difficult situation, 
the Secretary of Commerce and I, on July 
22, jointly addressed the enclosed letter 
to the list of operators furnished by you 
as men whom you felt should join in such 
a conference. 

These invitations were sent out to 160 
operators. Replies have been received 
from 38 favoring the calling of such a 
conference; 21 have replied questioning the 
value of such a conference but expressing 
willingness to attend. The remaining 101 
have either indicated that they would not 
attend, or have failed to reply at all. 

Inspection of the rated daily tonnage 
of the mines represented shows that the 
combined number of those favoring the 
conference and those willing to attend 
while questioning its value, would repre- 
sent about 450,000 tons. Those who de- 
clined or failed to reply would represent a 
rated tonnage around 2,000,000. Thus, 
with operators representing the "great bulk 
of the total labor employed unwilling to 
cooperate, and since the responses indicate 
that, at this time, it is not possible to 
assemble a conference representative of the 
industry generally, it does not appear that 
the calling of the conference to consider 
this plan would have any result. The 
responses and records are open for in- 
spection if you so desire. 


of conferences with the Board at which | 
and dis-| 


Doak to Mr. 


Sales of Motor Vehicles 


At Factory Show Decline 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


726,283 for the same period of 1929. Sales 


for the last two years amounted to 3,355,- 
986 for the entire year 1930 and 5,358,420 
for the entire year 1929. 

Passenger car sales in July exceeded 
only the sales of January and February. 
Truck sales in July were lower than any 
month of the year except January, while 
taxicab sales were the lowest of the en- 
tire year. 

The figures ,are based on reports re- 
ceived by the ee cant from 144 manu- 
facturers in the United States for recent 
months, 42 making passenger cars and 113 
making trucks (11 making both passenger 
|cars and trucks.) Figures for passenger 
cars include only those designed as pleas- 
ure vehicles, while those listed as taxicabs 
refer to vehicles built specifically for that 
purpose, pleasure cars later converted to 
commercial use not being reported as tax- 
jicabs. Figures for trucks include am- 
bulances, funeral cars, fire apparatus, 
streetsweepers and buses. 
| The Canadian July total compares with 
10,188 in July, 1930, and 17,461 in July, 
| 1929. 


| epapindaeagiadamneiands 
Health Service Methods 
| Being Studied by France 


Administrative methods of the United 
States Public Health Service are being 
studied by Dr. F. Bourguin, Chief of Doc- 
umentation of the National Office of So- 
icial Hygiene at Paris, it was stated orally 
Aug. 31 at the Public Health Service. 


Dr. Bourguin, it was said, is making the | 


|Study in behalf of 


his organization 
| France. 


in 


lic health organizations in States and mu- 
nicipalifies, according to the- statement, 


He will study also various pub- | 


ment may be had under the laws of the 
land; 


Second—That in the administration and 
direction of enforcement agencies during 
the present and succeeding fiscal years the 
admonition of the President and depart- 
mental heads will be constantly kept in 
mind and followed in conserving the ap- 
propriation; more specifically that savings 
will be sought and made in the assign- 
ment of work of agents at regular posts 
of duty without per diem expense, so far 
as consistent with administrative perform- 
ance of their duties; in the more econom- 
ical use, if possible, of Government auto- 
mobiles, the operation of which in this 
district for the past year has been held 
to approximately 3 cents per mile; in the 
limitation of the use of paid performers, 
except in rare cases where regular agents 
cannot make the desired contact. Also 
in the details of office management, in- 
cluding direction of clerical help, elimina- 
tion of doubtful correspondence and care 
in the use of material and stationery, in 
connection with which it is respectfully 
requested that future deliveries of sup- 
plies on requisition be expedited to avoid 
the necessity of outside purchases and de- 
lay in. preparing case reports: 

Third—That as contact officers with the’ 
court in the trial of cases, greater co- 
operation will be sought with prosecuting 
officers along suggested lines as: preferen- 
tial action in automobile cases to save stor- 
age costs; grouping on the docket, so far 
as may be possible, of prohibition cases 
so that agents may be excused sooner as 
their cases are terminated and also know 
the exact days they are to appear and 
testify; possible elimination in the number 
of strictly corroborating witnesses and 
their necessary court attendance in given 
cases after study of same and agreement 
of the District Attorney; 


Greater Cooperation 
With Prosecuting Officers 
Fourth — Further that, as deputy ad- 
ministrators, we pledge our undivided ef- 
forts to seek and effect such other plans 
of economy and saving as may be feasible 
or practicable without detriment to en- 
forcement measures and Bureau require- 
ments within our respecitve jurisdictions; 
Fifth—That copies of these resolutions. 
signed by each deputy administrator pres- 
ent, be furnished Honorable R. E. Tuttle, 
Prohibition Administrator, Fifth District, 
and Honorable Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
Director of Prohibition, Washington, D. C.. 


“Since that time, to wit, on or about 
Aug. 27, 1931,” he continues, “the owner: 
of Station WMAQ, in a statement printec 
in the Chicago Daily News, announcer 
publicly that a partnership had been. 
formed with the National Broadcasting 
Company and that a portion (believed to 
be 50 per cent) of the capital stock of 
WMAGQ, Inc., had been transferred to thes 
National Broadcasting Company under 
the terms of an agreement whereby said 
National Broadcasting Company assumed 
the management and operating of Sta« 
tion WMAQ.” 

In addition to its “control and operas 
tion of Station WMAQ,” Mr. Hanson con= 
tinues, “the N. B. C. owns and operates 
and/or by contractual arrangements con- 
trols and operates 12 radio broadcasting 
stations * *.” He enumerated these sta- 
tions as WEAF and WJZ, New York; 
WTAM, Cleveland; WENR, Chicago; 
WLS, Chicago; KGO, San _ Francisco; 
KOA, Denver, KJR, Seattle; KGA, Spoke 
ane; KEX, Portland; KYA, San Fran- 
cisco, and WRC, Washington. Only 
KYA, which uses 1,000 watts, and WRC, 
with 500 watts, are using less than 5,000 
watts power, all other stations being in 
the cleared channel category, he claims, 
In the case of WLS, Mr. Hanson states, 
the station is affiliated with the N. B. C, 
“by special arrangement with Agricul< 
tural Broadcasting Company.” 


Status of Stations 


Under the WMAQ arrangement, Mr, 
Hanson states, “the National Broadcast< 
ing Company has assumed the actual con= 
trol and management of stations located 
on two of the clear channel frequencies 
in the Fourth Zone, both of which are 
assigned for use in the City of Chicago.” 
The other channel, he said, is that occue 
pied by Stations WENR and WLS. 


In addition to its request for the imme- 
diate filing of a statement on the WMAQ 
transaction, the Journal Company re 
quests that the Commission: 

“Consider the statement and/or docu 
ments, etc., mentioned as an integral part 
of the record in Docket No. 896 with the 
same force and effect as if such evidence 
had always been a part thereof. 


“In its determination of the issues in 
Docket No. 896 give full weight and con- 
sideration to such evidence relating to 
the transaction between WMAQ, Inc., and 
the National Broadcasting Co., providing 
for the control and operation of Station 
WMAQ by said National Broadcasting 
Company. 

“Enter such further 
premises may require or 
mission may seem proper.” 
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Emergency Plan 
For’ Production 


Control Is Urged 


New Mexico 
Proposes Naming Board 
To Stabilize Industry and 
Aid Agriculture 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 31 

A plan to create an emergency industries 
board. similar to the War Industries 
Board, to assume control of production of 
various commodities and disposal of sur- 
plus, with the purpose of stabilizing all 
forms of farming and industry, was ad- 
vanced Aug. 28 by the State 
missioner, Prager Miller 

“If conditions are such _ that 
within the Union must by law dictate to 
producers as to whether they shall or 
shall not plant cotton or any other prod- 
uct, then I think an extreme emergency 
exists,” Mr. Miller said 

To Control Production 

“We were forced into creating the War 
Industries Board, which functioned to the 
great benefit of the Nation during and 
immediately following the World War 
The present situation may demand the 
creation of an emergency industries board 
which could adjust prices to the poi 
stabilizing conditions in all productive en- 
terprises until surpluses have been con- 
sumed. Such program could be made a 
success if the States h: the power ¢ 
vill cooperate ith the National Govern- 
nent in curt: g production 

“If definite action is to be taken, 
would have the cotton farmers plant 
1932 only 50 per cent of the normal 
age planted in past years. liza- 
tion Corporation could well purchase at 
the close of the present harvest all surplus 
cotton over and above our estimated de- 
mand within the United States 

“The Stabilization Corporation should 
nerform its duty in disposing of this sur- 
dlus, using its best judgment as to the 
arice, time and place to sell. The same 
iOlicy should pertain to wheat, and other 

arm crops where we produce a surplus. 

“Congress might pass legislation that 
would temporarily prevent the dumping 
of surplus cotton, wheat and other prod- 
ucts into our country until our emergency 
had been met. and the depression mas- 
tered. The Farm Board machinery could 
be used in handling fa commodities 
and livestock 

Would Force Breeding 

“If there is a surplus of sheep and cat- 
le, I would enforce the breeding of only 
90 per cent of our cows and ewe a 
gradual increase as the surplus was con- 
sumed. 

“The emergency 
aid through the 
financing our mills 
necessary to balance 
this period of 
dented action. 
child actually in distres 
for through individual, 
governmental assistance.” 

Mr. Miller said he was opposed to de- 
struction of any commodity already pro- 
duced unless producers individually or col- 
lectively destroyed their own production, 
or unless producers were paid for thei 
surpluses to be destroyed. In any event 
he is opposed to destruction of any com- 
modity which may be utilized to feed or 
clothe needy throughout the world. 

“Stabilized producers and indusirialists,” 
Mr. Miller said, “would take up much 
of the slack unemployment. Municipal 
county, State and national improvemer 
could furnish employment fer other hun- 
dreds of thousands. We are actually fac- 
ing a great emergency in peace, which 
dem2nds unprecedented actioi 

We as individuals do meet all emergen- 
cies, even to the extent of at financial 
sacrifice; so should the Government meet 
the present crisis, even the extent of 
temporarily abandoning certain precedents 
and red tape 

Cites an Emergency 

“If war forces us to undesired 
precedented action, why should 
voluntarily meet our present 
emergency, which 1 cost 
this Winter, through distre 
ease and suicide? 

“My 
above program 
our government 
threatened wv 
We simply ca 
ards, except I 
dustries and unemplo i 
not pay taxes It 
must meet our presé nt cri with 
gency method The farmers and 
today will either be ted in producing 
at a price to cover thelr overhead oO! it 
looks like a moratorium must be declared 
on certain debts, including taxes.” 
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Federal Group Starts 
Wool Market Study 


Movement From Manufacturer 
To Consumer Surveyed 


A call for more information concerning 
the 
manufacture 
issued by the Tex 


aration for 
of textile 
immediately, 
Aug. 31. 
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The Foundation’s announceme 
lows in full text 

The inauguration of tt 
of distribution studies in ; 
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Alabama Limits 
Pay of Educators 


Bars Compensation for Teach- 
ing Elsewhere While on 
Vacation or Leave 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 31. 
Members of the State Department oi 

Education can not hereafter accept com- 
| pensation for giving instruction in schools 
}Or colleges in this or other States, while 
;On vacation or leave of absence with pay 
| trom their official duties, as a result of 
} action taken by the State Boara of Edu- 
}cation Aug. 27. 
| A resolution permitting them 
| which has been in effect since 
} rescinded by the State Board 
tion Aug. 27, on motion sponsored by 
Governor Miller, who expressed himself. 
it was explained, as opposed to the prac- 
tice because it permitted the reeciving 
for the period involved, of “double sal- 
aries” or “double pay.” 

Under the resolution, which is now re- 
pealed, it has been customary, it was ex- 
plained, for some of the members of the 
Department to teach for periods in Sum- 
mer schools during vacations or short 
_— for an agreed compensation or 
salary. 


1925, was 
of Educa- 


Oversubscription 
Of Treasury Issue 
Of Dee. 15 Expected 


Refinancing of More Than 
995 Million in Notes and 
Certificates Will Be Begun 
By Department 


Heavy oversubscription of 
offering of Treasury securities in the 
amount of $1,100,000.000 announced Aug. 
30 by the Secretary of the Treasury, is ex- 
pected, according to an oral announcement 
Aug. 31 at the Department of the Treas- 
wae 


the new 


was pointed out that the Treasurv's 
last large securities issues. of $800,000,000 
at 3's per cent was oversubscribed nearly 
eight times, and that there is little reason 
for any change in the attitude of investors 
toward this type of security. The new 
financing involves $800,000,000 in 3 per 
cent 20 to 24 year bonds and $300,000,000 
or thereabouts of 1's, per cent 12-month 
certificates of indebtedness 

The following additional 
was made available: 

The Treasury now is turning its atten- 
tion to the re-financing of more than 
$995,000,000 in Treasury notes and certifi- 
cates on Dec. 15, at which time it may 
authorize another bond issue, providing 
conditions are favorable to this type of 
securly 

There is no connec 
securities iss 
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a better 
not yet 


information 


tion between the new 
and suggestions for the re- 
tax structure to bring about 

balance. The Department has 
given consideration to the matter 
of tax reduction, and no definite decision 
has been reached as to whether such a 
proposal will be broached at the forth- 
coming session of Congress. 

A protest was received by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon in tele- 
gram from Henry L. Doherty, public utili- 
ties official, opposing the lcag-term bond 
issue. The telegram was to the effect that 
the borrowing should have been through 
Short term paper which bears lower in- 
terest rates i Mellion will reply to 
Doherty letter, but has no com- 
1 this time. 

The vi is heid at the Treasury, how- 
r, that the large size of the and 
conditions made advisable the long- 
borr« There are times, it was 


inted out, that short term money is 
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Information Is Asked 
On School Financing 


California Group Seeking Data 
On North Carolina Plan 


Aug 
In 


RALEIGH, N. C 
Public 
received inquiry 
Real Est Associa- 
ion with respect to the method employed 
by North Carolina in financing its school 
system. The letter written by Glenn D 
Willimean, Secretary of the Association, and 
made public by Mr. Allen, states that 
California working along lines similar 
to those operation North Carolina 
shift burden the State as a 
whole 
M} 
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‘Movemen 


To Help Liberal 
Arts Education 


Committee of 100 Men of 
Nation@g Standing Being 
Formed,to Aid Colleges, 
Says Senator Fess 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Protestant colleges are asosciated in the 
movement and the one Jewish college in 
the country is also a member. - 

The need for this movement is conceived 
to be temporary, involving a period of per- 
haps three years. Its purpose is, there- 
fore, entirely constructive since it seeks 
neither to replace other educational or- 
ganizations, many of which are dealing 
with the internal problems of colleges, nor 
does it present the colleges in opposition 
to any other educational group. While 
membership in the movement is restricted 
to four-year liberal arts colleges. It main- 
tains the most friendly relations with uni- 
versities on the one hand and junior col- 
leges and high schools on the other. 

Liberal arts colleges, most of which 
represent from 300 to 1,000 students each, 
have made outstanding contributions to 
the production of leadership in this coun- 
tyr and are continuing to render that 
service with increasingly modern plants, 
equipment, and better trained personnel. 
In respect to their relation to the coun- 
ry, however, they recognize a growing 
disadvantage which this movement is in- 
tended to offset. 


Lack Public Attention 


Many colleges, such as Davidson, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Carleton, Centre, and Po- 
mona, are located in comparatively small 
communities. 
dividually, to secure the public attention 
and interest which comes unsolicited to 
immense universities, located in urban 
centers and reinforced with the attention 
secured through professional — schools, 
scientific achievements in the graduate de- 
partments, and receipt of large gifts; yet 
within their more limited field the inde- 
pendent standard colleges are doing a 
work of educational grade equal to that 
of the universities. 


Individually. single 
pletely overshadowed; 
represent an interest and a contribution 
which would dwarf that of the largest 
university in the country. The colleges 
recognize this fact and standing in need 
of the friendly interest and of the appre- 
ciation of the American people, if they 
are to continue on a thoroughly modern 
basis the training of leaders which they 
have represented in the past, they propose 
to make a systematic effort to inform the 
country to what they are doing and 
to enlist its sympathetic interest. 

The movement is beginning to dissemi- 
nate news and information through a bi- 
weekly news sheet whic’: goes to the daily 
and religious papers : 

A quarterly bulletin is issued in quan- 
tity, presenting in interesting form to the 
friends of the colleges the results of ex- 
haustive investigation of the leading col- 
lege problems and life 


Committee Being Formed 
committee of 100 of 


colleges are com- 
collectively, they 


as 


A men national 


standing is being selected to lend endorse- | 


ment to the cause of the liberal arts col- 
lege. These names are to be secured for 
their moral support and influence. The 
movement does not undertake to raise 
funds as a movement, each individual col- 
lege being responsible for its own finances 

State or regional conferences will be 
held during the Fall to set up such lines 
of cooperative activity as are best adapted 
to the needs of colleges in the respective 
ections Out of these will develop the 
set-up of public conferences and meetings 
to inform and interest people in the work 
of liberal arts 


Syndicate news articles in 
will be undertaken on a weekly basis dur- 
ing the Fall. 

Through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company, arrangements are 
being made for a broadcast on a national 
hookup at a suitable time during the Fall 
Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York 


Times, has consented to preside and an- | 


nounce the speakers. Colleges 
out the country in connection with thei 
homecoming other Fall events will be 
asked to t in for the national broad- 


tune 
casting hour 
cur 


repre 


through- 


or 


ea y 


nting the alumni and friends of 
colleges throughout the country 

As the necessary adjustments 
regarding time and speakers are made and 
particularly if President Hoover wiil con- 
sent to participate, efforts will be made 
through affiliated colleges, alumni maga- 
zines, and other channels to secure the 
widest possible hcaring on this occasion 
The tentative date suggested is Saturday, 
Novy. 14. 


soon 


as 


Trend to Large Schools 

For some time fear has been felt that 
the standard college of from 250 to, 1,000 
tudents in attendance is destined to suf- 
fer from the general trend in all lines 
toward the institutions of large dimension 
Of the nearly 800 colleges and universities 
in the United States about 100 would 
classify large with about 300,000 of 
the 1,000,000 students in attendance. These 
large institutions are generously sup- 
ported, either by endowments or public | 
taxation. 

On the other hand, many of the more 
than 600 small colleges of standard grade 
have if any support of this char- 
acter. If the trend in which the small 
is crowded out by the large should op- 
erate in the higher education field it| 
ld be disastrous to our civilization. | 

liberal arts college has been 
most distinctive American in- 
itions since we became a nation. 

Thev present the forces and ideals which 
are fundamental in our national existence. 
They stand for a high type of scholarship 
made possible by their stimulation of the 
American passion for education, making 
character building its chief concern in the 
foundation of a Christian civilization. Its 
inability to highly specialize does not 
interfere with the broad culture as a basis 
of real success, not alone in making a liv- 
ing but making a life 

The small college does not so much 
put emphasis on research as it does 
upon the student a personality. It 
stimulates ability tihnnk rather than to 
store knowledge. 

Conference of a committee representing 
an association of small colleges will meet 
President Hoover on Wednesday 
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Document Bureau Chief 
Named in California 


2 
3 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Aug. 31 

Eric Cullenward, secretary of the State 
Highway Commission, has been appointed 
to the position of chief of the newly cre- 
ated Bureau of Publications and Docu- 
ments. He ll take over his new duties 
Sept. 1. 

The appointment was 
the Director of Finance, 
degrift, who explained that the Bureau 
was establishesd by an act of the last 
Legislature as a means of effecting econ- 
omies in the publication and distribution 
;}of State books, pamphlets and seniler | 
| documents, 


i 


wl 


announced bj 
Rolland A. Van- 


newspapers | 


and it will be possible to se-) 
ry large and high-class audience | 


They are unable, acting in-} 


t Begun | LAKE TERMINAL OF 


Fori San Carlos, on Lake Nicaragua where the lake waters feed the Rio 
San Juan, shown in the upper illustration, is the lake terminal of the 
section of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal on the Atlantic seaboard, 


which closely follows the course of the Rio San Juan to the sea. 


Lower 


left is shown a camp of the United States Engineers engaged in a field 
survey of the route; the camp, given the name of “Camp Hoover,” is near 


Ochoa, a town on the 


sastern seaboard along the route of the canal. 


The method of travel chosen by the United States Engineers in negotiat- 
ing the Nicaraguan wilds is shown on the lower right; Lt. Col. Dan I. 
| Sultan, of the Interoceanic Canal Commission, in charge of the survey, 
| is shown on his way by canoe to visit the survey detachment at “Camp 


ev 


Negro” in the hills about the Rio Negro. 


Frank Bane Is Selected Director 


Of American Welfare As 


sociations 


Virginian Will Coordinate With President's Committee on 


| Unemployment Relief 


expressed a willingness to Mr. Gifford to 
adopt any kind of administrative arrange- 
ment that promised success for the relief 
work. 
Following of the an- 
nouncement respecting Mr. Bane’s ap- 
pointment together with Mr. Gifford’s 
statement as to the purpose of the Presi- 
(dent’s Organization 
| Frank Bane, Commissioner of Public 
| Welfare of the State of Virginia, has ac- 
cepted the executive directorship of the 
American Association of Public Welfare 
| Officials, to serve throughout the emer- 
gency The President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief was today advised 
of the appointment of Mr. Bane by Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, president of the association. 


The American Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials is one of the agencies co- 
operating actively with the President's Or- 
| ganization in perfecting plans for the mo- 
hilization of resources and administration 
of relief next Winter. 

Mr. Bane will establish headquarters in 
Washington. While working in close co- 
operation with the President's Organiza- 
tion, the activities of his association will 
be wholly independent Mr. Bane will 
have under his direction four experienced 
field men, one for each major geographical 
subdivision of the country. 

Commenting upon the appointment, 
Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the 
President’s Organization, said: 

“Last Winter Mr. Bane was a member 
of the President's Committee, serving as 
regional representative for the southeast- 
ern States, where he did excellent work 
He has long been active in public welfare 
work and is recognized as an outstanding 
leader in that field.” 

The association recently announced that 
it was undertaking to promote the more 
effective organization and administration 
of public resources for local relief of dis- 
tress. ‘his activity was undertaken at 
the request of the President’s Committee. 

In announcing the association's decision 
to participate in this work, President Ellis 
pointed out that “American tradition has 
always placed the major responsibility for 
relief of distress upon the local commu- 
nities.” 

While public welfare departments of 
various States and cities have long been 
active and have developed excellent plans, 
much remains to be done in many of the 
less populous communities and the Amer- 
ican Association of Public Welfare Offi- 
cials under Mr. Bane’s direction will make 
a special effert to promote adequate or- 
ganization in such localities 

Mr. Bane has developed 


.. The 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 31, 1929 


TT: President 
from the 


is the full text 


the Public 


and his 
week-end at 


11:15 a. m 
party returned 
Rapidan, Va. 

12:30 p. m.—Frank Crowther, of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

12:45 p. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called. Subject of 
conference not announced, 

4:15 p. m.—The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called. Subjech 
of conference not discussed, 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


Welfare Department of Virginia to a high 
degree of efficiency and will now devote 
his entire time to assisting both State 
and local public welfare authorities in 
mobilizing and administering local re- 
sources. The association will also seek to 
render assistance to State welfare de- 
‘partments in initiating state-wide plan- 
ning participated in by representatives of 
industrial, economic and social forces in 
case Of, inability of local communities to 
satisfactorily care for their needs. 

In response to requesis from certain 
welfare organization officials, Walter S. 
Gifford, Director of the President's Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief, today 
issued the following statement 

“The President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief made clear again today 
| that it is not instituting a campaign for 
a national fund, but plans nation-wide 
support of local appeals for local funds. 

“The first step in this program was taken 
when national represenatives of public and 
private organizations met with Mr. Gif- 
ford last week and recommended the 
period, Oct. 19 to Nov. 25, inclusive, as 
desirable for all campaigns. In so far 
as all local campaigns are scheduled with- 
in this period, the President's Organiza- 
tion hopes to render the maximum as- 
sistance and cooperation by mobilizing all 
national agencies for stimulation of in- 
terest in local efforts. 

“Mr. Gifford announced today that he 
will shortly name the committee which 
will be responsible for this division of 
the work.” 


Navy Budget Ready 
To Go to President 


The budget of the Department of the 
Navy for the next fiscal year has been 
prepared and will be submitted to the 
President within a few days, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, 
stated orally Aug. 31 

Although he did not make public the fig- 
ures contained in the estimate, Mr. Adams 
said that it proposed a decrease in te 
cost of operations of the Navy for the 
next fiscal year as compared to the pres- 
ent one, but that it proposes an increase 
in the appropriation for construction 
purposes 


Virgin Islands to Begin 
Pigeon Carrier Service 


The Secretary of War has approved the 
request of the government of the Vir- 
gin Islands for a dozen pairs of homing 
pigeons to be used to establish a two- 
way homing pigeon service between the 
islands of St. Thomas and St. Johns. 
The pigeons will be furnished frum the 
Army Signal Corps Pigeon Breeding and 
Training Center, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Issued by the Department of War. 


American Envoy at Riga 
Transferred to Denmark 


Frederick W 
Minister of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
thonia, has been transferred to’ Copen- 
hagen, William R. Castle Jr., the Actirig 
Secretary of State, announced orally Aug 
31, and Robert P. Skinner. Minister to 
Greece, has been selected to fill the post at 
Riga made vacant by the tranfer. 
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i'Loss of Jobs Affects 
Enrollment of Schools 


1Continued from Page 1.| 
usual additional one-third could not 
tain employment on account of the de- 
pression. It is true that effort are afoot 
to keep children in school so that adults 
needing employment may take the jobs, 
| but the present decline in the number of 
children entering work in a large number 
of cities in 23 States is largely the result 
of their inability to procure work. 


ob- 


own 
Facts show from reports that the majority 
of those receiving permits quit school to 
go to work principally because their 
earnings were necessary in a home where 
parents were unemployed. 

In New York City employment certifi- 
cates were issued to 15,014 children be- 
tween 16 and 17 years of age, and 27,319 
between 14 and 15. The statistics repre- 
sent a decided drop compared with figures 
for 1929. In 1929 certificates were issued 
to 18,841 children within the 16 and 17 
year group, or 20 per cent more than in 
1930. Also there were 24 per cent more 
certificates issued those within the 15 and 

‘16 year group, or 35,934, in 1929 compared 
with 1930. 

Cleveland issued 8,572 certificates to 
boys and girls between 16 and 17 years of 
age in 1930, and this represented a 2 
cent drop. Detroit issued 5,110, and Los 
Angeles, 3,909 No figures are available 
for the preceding year in Detroit, but Los 
Angeles reported a 26 per cent drop. Bos- 
ton reported for the same age group 3,240 
employment certificates which was a 
per cent drop 

Chicago reported the greatest falling off 

in employment certificates issued to chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years of age of any city 
reporting. Here there was a decline of 67 
;}per cent in one year There were 
sued in 1930 a total of 1,143 certificates 
compared with 3,486 in 1929. Baltimore 
reported a drop of 36 per cent. The ac- 
tual numbers for the two years stood at 
2,277 and ¢ respectively 

Columbus, Ohio, Springfield, 
Knoxville, Tenn Nashville, Tenn., 
Richmond, Va., were among those 
reporting specifically that certificats 
issued to the children becau 
unemployment 
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Flour Industry Protests 
Brazil’s Embargo Decree 
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From the domestic viewpoint, the ar- 
rangement to trade wheat for coffee is of 
particular concern to the American milling 
industry because Brazil last year imporied 
887,063 barrels of flour from United States 
which amount represents about 5.5 per 
cent of United States total flour exports 
Argentina, in 1930, supplied Brazil with 
642,982 barrels of flour which business 
she also must forfeit under the decree 
just issued by the Brazilian gcvernment 
The statement of the Department of 
'Commerce, relative to the decree, followes 
‘in full text 

A Brazilian decree dated Aug 
approving the exchange betwe 
and the United States of 1.2 
of types 3 and 4 of coffee, for 25, 
bushels of hard Winter number 2 wheat 
authorizes the Minister of Finance to 
transfer the wheat to Brazilian millers 
and prohibits the importation of flour for 
18 months effective immediately, accord- 
ing to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce dated Aug. 29 from Commercial 
| Attache Carlton Jackson, Rio de Janeiro. 
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With Mexico as 
Commission Ends 


More Than 41 Millions In- 


volved in Cases Undeter- 
mined When Group Ex- 
pires by Treaty Limitation 


Approximately $41,000,000 of claims, in- 
volving both American and Mexican in- 
terests, are left unsettled by the ending 
of the life of the Mexican General and 
Special Claims Commission, according to 
information made available orally at the 
offices of the Commissions on Aug. 31. The 
Special Commission, which handled only 
claims of Americans growing out of Mex- 
ican revolutions during the period between 
1910 and 1920, ceased to exist on Aug. 17 
and the general Commission, which dealt 
with all other claims of the United Statés 
and Mexico, against each other, expired 
by treaty limitation on Aug. 30. 

Commissions Expire 

While the two Commissions pass out of 
existence, officially, it is still possible to 
bring about the continuance of their work 
by means of negotiation of a new treaty 
between the two countries and the future 
is indefinite, pending the possibility of 
steps in that direction by the Department 
of State, according to information at the 
Commission's offices. 

The Mexican member of the Commis- 
sion, his agent and counsel and other as- 
sistants have gone back to Mexico, Other 
personnel of the Commission were at the 
offices on Aug. 31 in conference and none 
was ready to make any statement public 
on the subject of the closing out of the 
work of the Commissions. 

Additional information obtained at the 
Commission offices included the follow- 
ing: 

The Commissions functioned under con- 
ventions ratified by the two countries and 
preclaimed on Feb. 23 and March 3, 1924, 
printed in Department of State treaty se- 
ries 676 and 678. 

The Senate, which is the treaty-con- 


}ing branch of Congress, authorized re- 


per | 


37 | 


| plies 


newihg these conventions, or treaties, by 
adoption sometime back of a resolution 
at the instance of Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which read 
as follows: 

“Resolved, that the President is re- 
quired in his discretion to negotiate and 
conclude with the Mexican Government 
such agreement or agreements as may 
be necessary and for the further exten- 
sion of the duration of the General Claims 
Commission provided for by the conven- 
tion of Sept. 8, 1923, and of the Special 
Claims Commission provided for by the 
convention of Sept. 10, 1923, between the 
United States and Mexico, in order to per- 
mit of the hearing examination and de- 
cision of all claims within the jurisdiction 
of said Commissions, under the terms of 
said conventions and to make such fur- 
ther arrangements as in his judgment 
may be deemed appropriate for the ex= 
peditious adjudication of said claims.” 

Ask New Authority 


That was during the continuous lifee 
time of the Commission. The Commis< 
sion now, however, has expired and the 
question has been raised whether such 
authority for extension or renewal ap- 
after a commission has ceased to 
exist, and whether, therefore, it may be 
necessary to have new authority from the 
consenting branch of the Congress; in 
other words, whether the Commission, 
which could be extended while the Com- 
mission is “in vigor,” can be extended 
by treaty after the Commission's exist- 
tence has expired. Precedents of exten- 
sion or renewal have been while commiSs<« 
sions are still existing. 

With the Commissions passing out of 
existence, there are left pending unde- 
termined 100 cases involving $34,000,000 
in round numbers before the General 
Claims Commission and 150 cases involy= 
ing $7,000,000 before the Special Commis- 
sion. The total amount of claims involved 
in all the claims filed before the two Com- 
missions ran up to $675,000,000.. There 
have been awarded $2,600,000 by the Gen- 
eral Claims Commission, along with $738,< 
000 additional as interest, and in the 
Special Claims Commission there have 
been decisions in two groups of cases, (1) 
the Santa Isabel cases involving 17 cases 
of American citizens murdered by the 
Villaistas in 1917, decided adversely to the 
United States; and (2) a case involving 
death in the Paschal Orozco case, decided 
adversely to the United States. ‘ 


SOPHISTICATES 
SPEND SEPTEMBER IN 
NEW YORK 


Cool, high, bright September days 
show New York at its best... en- 
joyed from the residential seclusion 
of the St. Regis. Pre-season social 
gaieties...gracious service...won- 
derful cuisine...the famous Roof. By 


the day... suites for social sojourns. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue... New York 
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Veterans Urged 
Not to Seek New 
Relief Legislation 


Gen. Hines and Assistant 
Secretary Jahncke Ask 
Display of ‘Spirit of Pa- 
triotism’ in Matter of Aid 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


sure that every able-bodied veteran would 

much rather be gainfully empioyed than to 

receive help of any kind from his Gov- 

ernent or from any other source, but as- 

sistance is needed in obtaining such em- 
* ployment. 

“Tt is far more conducive to the main- 
tenance of a man’s self-respect, far more 
in keeping with our American traditions 
of independence of the individual and of 
the Nation, to give him an opportunity to 
earn his own way, than merely to provide 
some form of payment which he has not 
had the privilege of earning.’ 

Duty of Citizenship 


“*To this group,” said Gen. Hines, ‘we 
as a Nation, and largely as individuals, 
Owe an obligation which will not be dis- 
charged until we have made every possible 
effort toward securing for them the em- 
ployment which will restore them to eco- 
nomic independence, but the public gen- 
erally will expect every able-bodied vet- 
eran to make the utmost effort to help 
himself, since neither war nor peace can 
abrogate the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship.’ 

“‘We were citizens before we were vet- 
érans, and in the present economic stress 
prevalent throughout the greater part of 
the civilized world, the welfare of our 
country at large should be our first con- 
sideration, 
licitude and our efforts to the interests 
of any one group. 


“The Veterans’ Administration is co- 


operating with the Department of | 
or 


in an efiort to secure employment 
veterans and has sent out questionnaires 
to all disabled 
pensation so that any of that group who 
wish employment may register their de- 
sire and be given consideration for such 
work as they are able to perform,’ con- 
tinued Gen. Hines, ‘and the additional 
assistance of all veterans organizations 
is indispensable if we are to be successful 
in this endeavor.’ 
Discusses Further Relief 

“Gen. Hines referred briefly to the 
question of further benefits for veterans 
and stated it as his belief that it is vitally 
necessary for the veterans organizations 
to give the whole subject careful study 
to determine the ultimate cost and future 
limit of all classes of veteran relief now 
authorized before requesting Congress to 
add to existing legislation in behalf of! 
veterans, which now requires govern- 
mental expenditures of approximately 
$900.000,000 per annum. 

“Illustrating his point of view on the 
future possibilities of present benefits, 
Gen. Hines cited the fact that when dis- 
ability allowance was authorized July 3, 
1930, it was estimated that within a year 
156,000 would have benefited at an esti-| 
mated cost of $25,281,000, whereas the end 
of the fiscal year showed nearly 230,000 
men drawing this allowance and expendi- 
tures for the year of over $29,000,000. 

“The Administrator stresed the trend of 
the various forms of veteran relief toward 
increase, citing as examples an increase 
of 46 per cent in active disability compen- 
sation awards for tubercular ailments, 59 | 
per cent in general medical cases, and! 
approximately 126 per cent in neuropsy- 
chiatric cases since June 30, 1923. | 

“‘As the general infirmities of age aug- 
ment the physical disabilities of the vet- 
erans,’ explained the general, ‘there will 
be increased demand for domiciliary as 
well as hospital care, and Congress recog- 
nizing this certainly has made most ex- 
tensive provision for construction of ad- 
ditional facilities.’ 


Progress of Program 


“Since June 30, 1931, there have been 
completed or are in course of preparation 
at this time, plans and specifications for 
5,113 beds at a cost of approximately $10,- 
370,000. New projects aggregating more 
than $13,000,000 have been authorized, 
and the technical work incident to the 
preparation of plans and _ specifications 
will be commenced in the near future. 

““The completion of this group of proj- 
ects will provide approximately 6,000 ad- 
ditional beds, for which the last Congress 
made provision and 2,000 domicilliary beds. 
all of which are expected to be completed 
on or about Dec. 31, 1934. 

“*When all construction which has been 
authorized is completed there will be avail- 
oble in Government-owned hospitals and 
soldeirs’ homes operated by the Veterans’ 
Administration facilities for the care of 
63.459 former service men.’ 

“The Administrator gave a brief sum- 
mary of the principal activities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration during the past fis- 
cal year and closed his address with an 
acknowledgment and appreciation of the 
cooperation of the Veterans of Foreign 


Wars in handling the affairs of the vet- 
erans.” 


Mr. Jahncke’s Address 


That section of Assistant Secretary 
Jahncke’s address dealing with the busi- 
ness situation and the need for economy 
in veicrans’ benefits follows in full text: 

“I want to speak to you of present day 
problems which confront our country in 
this period of economic distress, problems 
in which every veteran has an interest, a 
responsibility, and an opportunity. 

“Patriotism isn’t so easily aroused in 
times of peace. One's duty to his coun- 
Yet in 
our veterans we have an abiding body of 
patriots on whom we can always rely for 
the highest ideals of citizenship, whether 
in peace or in war. 

“It is unnecessary for me to paint a 
picture of an unhappy and stricken na- 
tion engulfed under the waves of an; 
economic depression, which has swamped | 
in even a greater degree every nation of 
the civilized world. You who have 
traveled to Kansas City from every corner 
of our country have seen these distress- 
ing circumstances in the country through 
which you have traveled. 

“That it may be less serious in 
strong self-contained economic unit, the 
United States, is small comfort to those 
of us who have felt the mental anguish of 
uncertainty; the pinch of privation. 

“We Americans have self-complacentlv | 
considere’? ourselves above and beyond the | 
reach of those economic forces which have | 
ground down the seeming populations of | 
the Old World. : 

“We are impatient ‘of this depression. 
Instead of giving all our attention to its 
cure we are inclined to search for some} 
specific thing to biame. 


Cites Cause of Depression 

“But calm thought shows it to be the 
inevitable result of many factors, includ- | 
ing the World War. demonetization 
silver in India and China. disruntion of | 
commerce in Asia, uncontrollable over- 
production of agriculture throughout the 
world, reentry of Russie into the world 
markets, and above all the unexampled)} 
mechanization of industry. 

“Calm thought shows the wise, the pa- 
triotic, the constructive course now’ before 
us is to throw the whole energy toward 
courageously fighting our way out. 

“Under the Jeadership of our great Com- 
mander-in-Chief the forces of statesman- 


this 


of | 


instead of confining our so-| 


veterans drawing com-)| 


| erans’ relief are not 
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Minnesota Widens 


. Use of Food Dye 
eons | 


Changes Regulations in Regard 
To Certified Coal Tar 
Product 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Aug. 31. 

The State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
R. A. Trovatten, has just announced a 
change in the regulations regarding the 
use of certified coal tar dyes in food 
whereby such dyes may be used in all food 
products in which an artificial color is 
permitted. Heretofore these dyes have 
been permittted in Minnesota only in con- 
fectionery and beverages. By this act! 
Minnesota becomes the last State in the 
Union to grant the extended use of cer- 


tified coal tar dyes in food products, Mr. 
Trovatten said. 


“The effect of thts regulation in the plac- 
ing of Minnesota on a par with the rest 
of the United States, in fact the entire 
commercial world at large,” the Commis- 
sioner said, “is a major accomplishment 
in our rharketing program. It means the 
influx of new capital, the employment of 
large numbers of people and the resump- 
tion of Minnesota’s normal progress in 
industrial production relative to manufac- 
tured foodstuffs, and of equal importance, 
the lower production and ultimate retail 
price to the consumer for certain com- 
modities the manufacturers of which have 
hitherto been forced to make exclusively 
for Minnesota use.” 


Higher Proportion 
Of Married Shown 


In Census Returns 


Analysis of Population by 
Marital Status Reveals .6 
Per Cent Increase, Says 
Bureau of the Census 
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1930. At each census since 1890 the per- 
centage married has shown an increase 
for both men and women. | 


Of the foreign-born white male popula- 
tion 15 years old and over, 70.8 per cent 
were married, a8 compared with 57.9 per | 
cent of the native white and 59.8 per cent) 


In the rural-nonfarm population 5.3) 
of the Negro population. The percentages| per cent of the males 15 years old and 
married for females show a similar rela- | 


tion, Selig cenmeetiaaay. 9A O67 Gee Eke | over were widowed, as compared with 4.8 | 


per cent in the rural-farm and 4.3 per 
The distribution by marital condition! 


cent in the urban. The _ percentages 
of males and females in these three classes. Widowed among the females were de- 
of the population is shown in Table 2. 


cidedly higher, being 8.1 in the rural-farm 
As between urban and rural areas, the | 


percentage married for men was highest 
in the rural-nonfarm population, being 
61.1 per cent, as compared with 60.5 per 
cent in the urban population of 57.9 per 
cent in the rural-farm population. For | 
women, the highest percentage married 
was shown by the rural-farm population, 
in which 66.0 per cent of the women were 
married, as compared with 63.9 per cent in 


the rural-nonfarm population and 58.5 per 
cent in the urban population. 


the rural-nonfarm. | 


The distribution by marital condition 
of the urban and rural population 15 years 
old and over is presented in Table 3. 

The returns for the population by mari- 
tal condition are presented by geographic 
divisions and States in Table 4. (Figures | 
for all States except Texas have been re- | 
leased State by State as the tabulations 
have been completed.) 


Table 1.—Marital condition of the population | 

of the United States, by sex: 1930 and 1920, | 
r—— 1930 ——, -—— 1920 

Number Pct. Number Pct. | 

43,881,021 100.0 36,920,663 100.0 | 


ship and our energies have, for the past 
two years, been directed toward the short- | 
ening and amelioration of this condition. 


“It is the duty, the responsibility, if you 
please, of every citizen in this time of! 
national emergency to support every au- 
thoritative movement directed toward al- 
leviation of the depression. | Divorced 489.578 1.1 235,284 6 

“You are confronted with the clear cal]; Unknown 85,686 2 110,240 3} 
of a duty peculiarly your own, as_ proven} Females sees 42%837,149 100.0 35,177,515 100.0 | 
patriots, as citizens whose citizenship has | 31,306.653 26.4 "9.616.902 273/ 
been tested upon the field of battle. That '96'170.756 61.1 21.318.933 60.6 | 
responsibility is also an opportunity. It 4,734,207 11.1 3,917,625 11.1 
is an opportunity for national leadership 573.148 1.3 273,304 8 
and for national service. 52,385 1 50,751 2 

Points to Legislation Table 2.—Per cent distribution of the popula- 

“I speak particularly of legislation for i vce, cat ae — 
the benefit of veterans. You are con-| ji classes, A; native white, B; foreign born 
fronted with the alternative of demanding | white, C; Negro, D: 

Federal benefits at this critical period or 

of holding your proposals in abeyance Males 

until the time—not far oi?, we hope—when 
increased expenditures would not have a 
seriously injurious effect upon economic 
recovery. | Divorced 

“You have an unselfish and patriotic! Unknewn 
interest in the welfare of your country. | remales 
Moreover, you have a personal stake in| 
its progress and prosperity. And for both | 
of these reasons you are willing and 
anxious to lend every aid to economic 
recovery. 

“In considering this question I repeat 
that the fundamental principles of vet- 
at issue. Last year 
your Government distributed $2.000.000,000 
among veterans and veterans’ dependents. 
This was two-fifths of our total expendi- 
tures. 

“The Federal Treasury can ill afford to 
spend that much next year and so I am 
confident you will approach the question 
of increased expenditures in a spirit of 
unselfishness and of wise patriotism. 

“At no time since the World War have 
veterans been confronted with so great an 
opportunity for devoted service to the 
Nation.” re 


Single ........ 14,953,712 34.1 12,967,565 35.1 
Married ...... 26327109 60.0 21.849.266 59.2 
Widowed 2'024.936 4.6 1.758308 4.8 


Married 
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; Unknown 
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21.5 
70.8 
66 
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12.7 

70.0 

16. 15.9 
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Table 3.—Per cent distribution of urban and 
rural population 15 years old and over by 
marital condition: 1930, 


Urban, A; rural-farm, B; 


D 
100.0 
32.2 
59.8 
6.3 | 
14 
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100.0 


23.3 
58.5 
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Males teeeeeereeeee 
Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown 


Females 


Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Unknown 


Table 4,—Marital condition of the population 15 years old and over, by sex, by divisions and 


Males 15 Years Old and Over 

-—— Married ; 
Per 
cent 
60.0 


Division and State 


Singl 
Georgraphic Divisons; Maes 


Per 
cent 
34.1 


Total 
43,881,021 


Number 
14,953,712 


Number 
26,327,109 


Number 
2,024,936 
146,012 
421,004 
435,423 
227,980 
233,004 
156,157 
195,546 


62,515 
147,295 
17,444 
10,680 
8,232 
72,410 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain . 

Pacific eat 

New England: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania “ 

East North Central 
Ohio vas 
Indiana ... 

Tllinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri ee 
North Dakota . 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas ; 

South Atlantic 
Delaware eee 
Maryland . eae 
District of Columbia 
Virginia nm eihis 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia .... 
Florida 

East South Central: 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee 
Alabama . . 
Mississippi ; 

West South Central: 
Arkansas . 
Loutsiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Pacific 
Washington . 
Ovegon 
California 


58.7 
59.2 
60.8 
59.4 
60.6 
62.7 
61.9 


1,701,884 
5.673.131 
5.701.796 
2,876,764 
3,129,689 
2,016,400 
2,565,026 


775.861 
1,886,558 
172,525 
100,586 
77,076 
870,510 


2,901,430 1,024,340 
9,580,982 
9.378.073 
4,844,547 
5,167,448 
3,214,755 
4,144,135 


35.3 
35.6 
33.1 
34.5 
54.0 
31.3 


1,354,047 89.101 
3.295.609 
285,114 
168.465 
131,484 
1,501,904 


57.3 
57.2 
60.5 
59.7 
58.6 
58.0 


58.8 
59.2 
58.6 
60.5 
59.6 
62.1 
63.3 
59.8 
60.6 
57.9 
55.4 
60.6 
62.1 
52.1 
55.7 
59.7 


61.7 


90.569 
54,469 
44,303 
545,566 


238.674 
575.789 
4.714.608 
1,476,159 
3,39€ 5 
2.436.685 
1.185.534 
2.869.347 
1,806,530 
1,079,977 
939.795 
899,826 
330,55! 
241,350 
249.409 
498 502 
685,114 


140,310 
340,877 
2,761,908 
892.349 
2,018,874 
1,514,131 
750,884 
1,715,640 
1,095,563 
625,578 
520.870 
545.117 
825,917 
125.670 
138.870 
297.725 
422.595 


11,568 
25,673 
197,157 
62,415 
161,432 
117,191 
62,775 
127,762 
78.749 
48,946 
41,981 
43,180 
68,248 
9,269 
10,447 
21,694 
33,161 


769,282 
351,910 
986,343 
601.745 
392.557 
367,844 
298,856 
415,233 
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88,886 
588.895 
181,673 
802,623 
575,638 
968,308 
516,766 
926.871 
517.783 


52.694 
348,063 
107.418 
473,870 
352,122 
589,236 
312,653 
569.512 
324,121 


59.3 
59.1 
59.1 
59.0 
61.2 
60.9 
60.5 
61.4 
62.6 


4.712 
28.854 

8,113 
35,948 
22,899 
37,605 
21,918 
45.205 
27,750 


195,006 
336.359 
180,416 
304,704 
156,884 
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870.198 
864.634 
835,246 
644.677 


270,339 
270,671 
266.977 
197,383 


546.342 
541,796 
521,268 
406.994 


43,573 
41,673 
38,946 
31,965 


33,197 
32,460 
37,583 
92,306 
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613.805 
692,160 
823.058 
2,015,112 


389,325 
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517,512 
235,686 
211,910 
163,154 

89.966 
379.165 
141,079 
158.621 
168.237 

41.915 


111,496 
93.455 
48.671 

227.494 
83.537 
90 370 

100,785 
20,053 


9.397 
6,990 
3.715 
18,895 
7,938 
7.785 
5,842 
1,953 


28,951 
18,332 
100,012 
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HOW TO HITCH PACK ON ARMY MULE 


Training manuals on a diversity of 
subjects important in the vocations 
of soldiering are issued from time to 
time by the Department of War. 
“The Packer,” prepared under the di- 
rection of the Quartermaster General 
of the Army and just made available 


in pamphlet form, provides instruc- 
tions to Army packers in the Quar- 
termaster Service on how to prepare 
cargo into packs for loading; explains 
the method of throwing the diamond 
hitch for fastening the pack to the 
aparajo, the pack saddle of stuffed 
leather or canvas, and describes the 
type of pack saddle adopted by the 
Army. The way to throw the dia- 
mond hitch is shown to the left; a 
pack properly fastened with the dia- 
mond hitch on an Army mule is illus- 
trated above to the right. The regu- 
lation pack saddle is shown below. 


Difficulty of Procuring Authority 


For New Radio Stations Analyzed 
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|may not accept fees from 


Commission Counsel Drafts 10 Conclusions From Body of 
Findings Submitted by Examiners 
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population and 11.8 in both the urban and! program with sufficient talent available! evidence. 


to carry it out or his application will be 
denied, the examiners held in 19 separate 
cases. 
said, might come the conclusion that there 
is no need for the proposed program and 
the past performance of the applicant has 
been satisfactory. 


Objectionable Interference 
Is Basis of 58 Findings 


The opinion that objectionable inter- 
ference would result from the granting of 
the application, was the basis for denial 
recommendations in 58 cases. In 62 cases 
the examiners held that the State and 
zone from which the applications orig- 
inated now have their equitable share of 
radio facilities and that the applications 
therefore should be denied. 


The equipment proposed to, be used by 
new stations or by stations beeking im- 
proved facilities must be satisfactory and 
modern in every respect and comply with 
the license requested, the examiners held@ 
in 25 cases. Under this head might prop- 
erly come the conclusion that inadequate 
power and uneconomical distribution of 
facilities will cause a denial of the appli- 
cation, said Mr. Fisher. 

In only a dozen of the 180 cases re- 
viewed did the Commission find that the 
applicant stations had violated the rules, 
regulations and general orders of the 
Commission. Under this head, said Mr. 
Fisher, might properly come the conclu- 
sion that the character and type of pro- 


grams being broadcast is not in the pub- 
lic interest. 


Taking of Facilities 
From Another Station 


The Davis equalization amendment and 
general orders of the Commission relating 
to that amendment, and seeking an equi- 
table distribution of radio facilities among 
the States and zones, enter into the 


| eighth finding. 


This is to the effect that in order to 
take facilities away from another station 
it necessitates the showing by the appli- 
cant of its ability to serve public interest 
and a further showing that the facili- 
ties of the other station should be for- 
feited. The burden is upon the applicant 
to show a superior service and a necessity 
for the same by a preponderance of the 
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42.837,149 
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vorced 
489,578 
24,588 

50,541 
126,409 
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36,338 
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11,306,653 
972,313 
2,804,829 
2.246.305 
1,225.894 
1,414,211 
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917,077 
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8.961.167 
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24,269 
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2.070 
3,482 
22,117 
7.137 
21,287 
33,696 
18,076 | 
35,562 
28,261 
10.814 
8.135 
11,758 
18 442 
1.611 
2.314 | 
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4,869 
1.808 
5.801 

5,183 
3,815 
1.418 
6.341 
6,442 
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256.835 
585,639 
721,139 
470,247 
3.356.081 
2,384,808 
1,155,964 
2,780,510 
1,629,915 
1,009,970 
882,618 
872.053 
328,759 
205.764 
218,763 
471,298 
653,414 


85,282 
181,923 
417,657 
416,041 
971,131 
594.443 
262,586 
735,489 
373,677 
280,110 
270,437 
226,333 
323,109 
65,124 
61,087 
123.988 
155,766 
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Under the same head, Mr. Fisher | 


States: 


There were eight cases affirm- 
ing the examiners on this finding. 


Granting of a request for additional 
time in which to consiruct stations or 
improve facilities will be permitted only 
when the causes are due to no failure 
on the part of the applicant to comply 
with the original construction permit, the 
Commission has held in two cases sup- 
porting examiners. 


The tenth conclusion is that if an ap- 
plication is in violation of the Commis- 
sion’s reallocation order of 1928 ‘Gen. 
Order 40) in which the assignments of 
more than 90 per cent of the stations then 
on the air were shifted, it will be denied. 


| The Commission sustained the examiners 


in nine such findings. This order es- 
tablishes the various categories of sta- 
tions by channels and power, and any 
application inconsistent with these classes 
automatically are held to be improper. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Rept. of Secv. of State for yr. ended 
Dec. 31. 1930. Submitted to Gov. by R. A. 
Gray. Secy. of State. Tallahassee, 1930. 

S. C.—Rept. of Secy. of State to Gen. Assembly 
for f. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. W. P. Black- 
well, Secy. of State Columbia, 1931. 

R. 1.—Know Rhode Island, The Land of Roger 
Williams Comp. by State Bur. of Inf., 
Off. of Secy. of State. 2d Ed. Providence, 
1929. 

Public 


Fla, 


Laws passed at Jan 
of Gen. Assembly Providence, 1930 
Acts and Resolves passed by Gen. As- 
sembly of State and Providence Plantations 
at Jan. Sess., A. D. 1930. Providence, 1930 

Minn.—Bienn. Rept. of Auto Transportation 
Co., Div. of Railroad and Warehouse Comm., 
for bienn. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Railroad and Warehouse Comm. by W 
E. Hustleby., Asst. Secy., Auto Transporta- 
tion Div. St. Paul, 1930 
12th Bienn. Rept. of Tax Comm. to Gov 
and Legisl. for f. yr. ended Dec. 20, 1930 
J. H. McNiven, Comr, St. Paul, 1930. 

Tex.—10th Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Regents of 
State Teachers Coll.. for yrs. ended Aug. 31 
1929, and Aug. 31, 1930. Submitted to Gov 
and Gov.-clect and Members of Sen. and 
House of Repr., by A. B. Mayhew, Pres., 
Bd. of Regents. Austin, 1930 
C.—Schooi Directory of S. C. for 1930-31. 
Issued by Jas. H. Hope, State Supt. of Educ. 
Columbia, 1930 

. C.—Rept. of Hist. Comm. to Gen 
at Regular Sess. of 1931. 
Chrm. Columbia, 1931 


Sess., 1930, 


Assembly 
R. L. Meriwether 


1930. 
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Number 
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1,857.873 
172.270 
99,922 
76,472 
869,725 


Naw 


140,578 
24 
2.738.973 
884,506 
1,999,302 
1,496,574 
744,990 
1,701,891 
1,075,586 
621,285 
519,131 
543,432 
825,087 
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138,030 
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418,552 
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37,165 
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158,222 
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226.078 
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Architects’ Ethics 
| 


Grape ‘Bricks’ ‘ 


| Fixed in Ontario 


| ian Not Illegal in 
New Hampshire 


Board of Governors Drafts 
Regulations Concerning 
Acceptance of Work 


| A board of governors for the Prov- 
|ince of Ontario, Canada, appointed under 
the architects’ act, has drawn up regula- 
tions whereby architects are not permitted 
| to accept an appointment where discounts | 
or commissions would be involved in con- | 
nection with building devices in which the 
architect is interested, according to a re- 
port from Trade Commissioner L. A. 
France at Toronto. Concorp, N. H., Aug. 31. 
Other clauses specify that an architect! So-called grape “bricks” 
may not accept work which already has|reasonable interpretation of the New 
|/been commenced by another architect | Hampshire prohibtory law be considered 
without first notifying him, also that he|as intoxicating liquor, Attorney General 
any source | Ralph W. Davis advised the State Chem- 
other than the professional fee paid by ist, Charles D. Howard, in his opinion 
a client. Regulations provide for the sus- holding that the sale of such product is 
pension or expulsion of members who vi- not in violation of the statute 
olate this code of professional ethics.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Kighth of Workers 
Are Employed in ‘alia was published in 
The Retail Business 


Sale of Product Does Not 
Violate Prohibitory Law, 
According to Ruling of 
Attorney General 


cannot by any 


Appiication had been made to Mr. How- 
ard for the registry of a product labeled 
“California Grape Block” under the State 
Food and Drug Act and he inquired of the 
Attorney General whether he should ap- 
prove the application. (A summary of 
the Attorney General's ruling and of the 


Opinion of Attorney General 


The opinion of 
follows in full text: 


5 ene . Dear Mr. Howard 

More Than Five Billions Paid aug. 24° requesting 
To Full and Part Time |i puntc tave scot pene uae 
Employes in Year, 


Fed- | “C@fornia Grape Block” described by 
eral Research Reveals 


the Attorney General 
: I have your letter of 
an opinion whether 


you as an “alleged beverage concentrate.” 
I understand that this article was manu- 
factured outside of New Hampshire and 
is to be offered for sale within this State, 


I assume that your statement is correct, 
namely, that; 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


and 6,018,642 or about one person out of 
every eight gainfully employed in this 
country was engaged directly in retail tailed under the feod and drug law, and 
stores. while our examination is not complete it 
The number of part-time employes is is not anticipated that any condition of 
estimated at 799,000. This study of the violation of this law will be found.” 
great mass of data secured by the Bureau) pon the completion of your examina- 
of the Census in the first nation-wide tion if you find that the product does 
Census of Distribution “also shows that not violate the provisions of either chap- 
the total amount paid out during the samc ter 137 of the Public Laws. providing ‘or 
period in salaries and wages to full-time | the sanitary production and distribution 
and part-time employes, exclusive of the) of food, or chapter 139 of the Public Laws 
compensation of proprietors or firm mem- providing for the purity and branding of 
bers, aggregated $5,134,000,000. food and drugs, you are advised that you 
New York Leads should, upon the distributors’ compliance 
The State of New York leads all States, with the law requiring application and 
both in the number of full-time people | the payment of fees, register this product. 
employed and in total pay roll, with Penn-: N 
sylvania and Illinois matched for second — 
You inquire further whether this violates 


low in approximately the order of popula- | the prohibitory law. Chapter 144 of the 
tion, with the State of Nevada completing Public Laws, as amended, is entitled, “sale 
the list. of spiritous and intoxicating liquor.” Gen- 
The total number of persons in the erally speaking this law prohibits the sale, 
United States reported as having gainful keeping for Sale, possessing, furnishing, 
occupations is 48.832.589. Of this total distributing and manufacturing of “spirit- 
3,769,342 or nearly 8 per cent are em-,ous and intoxicating liquor.” Chapter 2, 
ployed full time in the retail stores. This of the Public Laws, paragraph 33 defines 
latter figure does not include part-time ,‘spiritous liquor” and “intoxicating liquor” 
employes nor active proprietors. Com- as follows: 
pared to the 8 per cent average, Missis- 
sippi reports only 3.42 per cent while 


“There is apparently no misbranding en- 


Violation Seen 


“All distilled liquors. or rectified spirits; 


vinous, fermented, brewed and malt 
Utah reports 9.61 per cent. The figures | }iquors; and any beverage, by whatever 


for the District of Columbia show that name called, containing more than 1 per 
12.58 per cent of the total number of | cent of alcohol by volume at 60 degrees 
persons gainfully employed are found in| Fahrenheit: and anv 
the retail stores. 

In retail census reports issued to date 
few facts have been available to indicate 
the number of active proprietors or firm 
members and the number of part-time 
employes in tle stores. The average num- 
ber of full-time employes per store is 2.43 
for the whole country. A study has been 
made of more than 100,000 reports, repre- 
sentative equally of eight large States in 
all sections of the country and of the 
District of Columbia, to show the propor- 
tion of proprietors and part-timers to full- 
time employes. Using the ratios found in 
it is estimated that there are 
1,470,000 proprietors whose services are em- 
ployed full time, and 799,000 part-time 
employes. 

Reports Taken at Random 

This special study includes 12.000 re- 
ports taken at random for each of eight 
States and the figures previously pub- 
lished f0® the 5.917 stores in the District 
of Columbia. The sample represents 101,- 
917 stores. 

This tabulation indicates that 82.5 per 
cent of the total number of people em- 
ployed in these 101,917 stores are full-time 
employes and 17.5 per cent are part-time 
employes. The full-time pay roll is 96 per 
cent of the total salaries and wages and 
the part-time pay roll is 4 per cent. The 
average annual full-time salary is $1.330, 
and the average annual part-time salary 
is $292. 

On the ratios developed by this special 
study, a 7 per cent sample, projected to 
cover the remaining 93 per cent of stores 
the writer bases his estimate of 1,470,000 
proprietors and 799,000 part-time em- 
Ployes. This estimate necessarily is sub- 
ject to revision as more data become avail- 
able, and the Census Bureau cautions that 
it be used only as a general indication 
of the proportions between the full-time 
and part-time employes and the full-time 
and part-time pay roll. 


beverage any part 
of which is intoxicating.” 

It is my opinion that 
Block,” a concentrated solid substance 
containing as I understand no alcohol, 
can not by any reasonable interpretation 
of our law be considered as “intoxicating 
liquor.” The fact that the product con- 
tains substances which may under proper 
culture when mixed with other ingredients 
become intoxicating liquor does not in my 
opinion render its sale contrary 
|Many grains, apples, graves, berries, 
raisins, and other foods may likewise by 
proper application of time, skill and the 
addition of ingredients be made into 
alcoholic beverages defined as intoxicating 
liquors. Their sale is not because of this 
fact prohibited by our law 


NEW BOOKS | 


Received by 


this “Grape 


to law. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by 

of Congress. Fiction, 

eign languages, official ducuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


the Library 
books in for- 


OO 


Hooton, Earnest A T 
illus. N. Y.,. Macmillan co 

Horner, Warren M. Will the 
red? 171 Los Angeles 
pub. co ist ' 

Krantz, John C., 
drugs storv of 


Baltimore, Will 


p from the ape. 
1931 
white col 
Calif., 
ed. disease with 

fi 230 p 
lkins co., 1931 
31-15192 
Horace C. aw of gravitation in 
relativity. by . ernest B. Zeisler, 
Ph. D. 2d ed ‘hicago, Ill.. Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1931 31-1518 
McNamara, Wm Catholi rch on north 
ern Ind rontier 7é 1844 84 Wash. 
D. C., Catholi 


Levinson, 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Present Status of British 
I. B. No 764, Bur 
tic Commerce, U. 
Price, 10 cents 


Leather Industry 
B. No. 763, Bur 


Medical 


and chirurgical 
Ma. 


Celebration of 
1830-1536 
by Waverly pre it 1 
Murphy, Albert J Edu or 
ness, N. Y¥., Abi pre i 31-15097 
Myers, Harry S Workers together; study of 
Christian partnership. bs and F. A, 
Agar 96 p N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 
1931 31-15099 
Noe, Ferns, fossils and fuel; story 
of ° earth Ss books 
p ree of knowle 
llus, Thos. S. 
31-15188 
marketing of 
Knapp ‘Wash 
31-1516 
orthopaedic 
i oe: ae 
31-15198 
mous, and 
Lond., 
31-15171L 


faculty of 

centenn. of library 

Md., Prtd: 
31-15176 


world-minded- 
nedon 7 1921 


more 
Coal Industry—T “ 
of Foreign and Domes- 
S. Dept. of Commerce 
31 35 
and Trade of France—T. I 
of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price. 
10 cents. 31-27234 
Tariff and Taxation—List of publications re- 
lating to * * *, for sale by Supt. of Docs 
June, 1931 Free 25-27512 
Notes on and Descriptions of Some Ameri- 
can Moths—No. 2879. Proceedings of the 
United States Natl. Museum. Vol. 79. Free. 
New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, No. 7, July 
1931, Bur. of Reclamation, Dept. of the 
Interior. Subscription price. 75 cents per 
year 9-35252 
Mont., Agric.—-15th Census of the U. S., 1930 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Price, 10 cents 31-26275 
Ala., Agric —15th Census of the U. S.. 1930 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commer 
Price. 5 cents 31-2 
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Consider the dilution 


when choosing 


an antiseptic or germicide 


‘A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 
centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 
diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 
choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York 
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Contract Awards 


On Public Works 
Total 119 Millions 


Semipublic Construction Is 
Included in Projects An- 
nounced for Week in 
Various States 


Contracts aggregating $119,.768,866 were 
awarded for public and semipublic con- 
struction during the week ended Aug. 29, 
according to an announcement Aug. 31 by 
Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

This ¢.aount brings the total since Dec. 1, 
1930, to $2,330,070,240. The list of projects, 
numbering 376 in 46 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as reported by the Or- 
ganization, follows in full text: 


Alabama 
Highway, $4,164,000; Birmingham, train 
sheds and walkways, $358,000; Colbert 


County, dredging Tennessee River, $105,- 
000. 
Arkansas 

Arkadelphia, high school, $125,000; Jones- 
boro, rebuilding and equipping Adminis- 
tration Building, $151,617; Brinkley, post 
office, $55,000; Forest City, installing sew- 
ers $25,000, extending water mains $5,000; 
Little Rock, post office, $1,475,000; Benton, 
sewage disposal plant, $74,752; Monticello, 
courthouse, $150,000; Siloam Springs, light 
and power plant, $81,000. 


Arizona 
Highway, $889,360. 


California 


Highway, $2,137,591; Los Angeles, hos- 
pital addition, $150,000; grading and pav- 
ing Third Street, $333,015; installing 
sewers, $28,020; improving Sotto Street, 
$46,133; repairing Anaheim Street, $111,- 
338; paving Slauson Avenue, $126,580; pav- 
ing and sewer work, $97,755; Ontario, 
school building, $34,990; Pasadena, deten- 
tion building, $72,490; Red Bluff, lighting 
Walnut Street, $4,400; boring well for mu- 
nicipal water department, $1,847; Clare- 
mont, planting mall and parkway, $4,700; 
paving work, $4,300; Long Beach, install- 
ing ornamental lighting system, $28,872; 
Palo Alto, Improving streets, $44,505; 
Sacramento, driving piles at City Filtra- 
tion plant, $63,162; San Diego, Home for 


the Aged, $33,249; Van Nuys, school, 
$53,223. 

Colorado 
Highway, $808,913; Colorado Springs, 


Shove Memorial Chapel, $250,000; Denver, 


grading, paving, $274,000; general hos- 
pital, $25,000; Alamosa, paving street, 
$15,000. 

Connecticut 


Mansfield, Faculty House, $57,650; West 
Haven, paving streets, $75,000; new pump- 
ing station, $13,000; Shelton, sewage dis- 
posal system, $28,300. 


Delaware 


Highway, $101,947; Newark, curb, gutter 
and street paving, $20,000. 


District of Columbia 


Hospital building, $190,068; cathedral 
$1,250,000; Randal Junior 
$45,787; conservatory, $627,000. 


Florida 


Key West, hospital, $25,000; Lake Wales 
planting trees on streets, $2,500. 


Georgia 
Highway, $3.440,000; Sandersville, 
highway, $14,000; Statesboro, paving work 
$35,000; 
Fairmont road, $66,970. 


Idaho 
Highway, $224,000; Moscow, fraternity 
house, $50,000. 
Illinois 


Ottawa, manual training school, $300,000; 
Peoria County, paving Edwards Road, —" | 

a- 
Burton 
Road. $2,000; Joliet, office building, $300,- 
Memorial Hos- 
pital, $93,904; additional expenditures, $6,- | A 
095; paving street, $3,900; Carollton, post- | 


1931, $1,024,880; 
North 


312; highway July, 
bash County, graveling 


000; Beardstown, Schmitt 


office, $50,000; Galesburg, paving West 
Losey Street, $7,834; paving East Losey 
Street, $25,167; paving South Cherry 
Street, $23,709; installing water mains 


$5,960; installing valves on side of drain- 
Niles Center, paving 
paving Central | 


age channel, $2,600. 
Cicero Avenue, $483,700; 
Avenue, $57,400; paving Tonley 
$37,000; paving Cicero Avenue, 
installing house drains, Central 


Avenue 


Avenue 


$1,770; installing waterpipe, Central Ave- 


nue, $3,450; Iroquois County, paving work 
$47,740; Alexander County, piling dikes 
$25,225; Bellwood, grade school, $60,000 
Chicago, court sub-station, — 


ior high school, $30,000; Lake Bluff, hall 


$150,000; Lawrence County, straightening 
channel of river, $46,000; Mendota, post- 
paving Allen- 


office, $50,000; 
sandro Street, 


Oquawka, 


$43,610; South Lockport 


Labor Disputes 


High School, 


new | 


Pickens County, paving Jasper- 


$60,600; 








Curtailed Operating Schedules 
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Settled in 21 Cases Continue in Numerous Industries 


| proximately 200 mile of railroad construc- 


Conciliation Service Reports 


17 New Controversies Dur- | 
ing the Week 


Twenty-one labor disputes were ad- 
justed last week by the Department of 
Labor, while only 17 new cases were re- 
ported to it, according to information just 
made available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. Thirteen 
of the new cases were among those settled. 

There were 57 strikes and 19 controver- 
sies awaiting adjudication by the Depart- 
ment at the close of the week. Following 
is a list of new disputes supplied by Mr 
Kerwin: 

Westchester County Highway, New York.— 
Strike of 100 laborers and truck drivers; pend- 
ing: alleged not paid for five weeks. 

North Moeller Co., Jackson, Mich.—Lockout 
of 70 bricklayers; pending; wages cut from 
$1.50 to $1.25 ' 

Dale Hat Co Philadelphia, 
of 117 millinery workers; 


Pa.—Lockout 
pending; asked un- 


ion recognition. 
Government Building. Fort Lewis, Wash.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 


lathers; 
scale 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, Wyomissing, Pa.— 
Strike of 20 hosiery workers: unclassified: 
asked 33 per cent increase, change in hours; 
strike called off. 

H. & M. Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. 
Strike of 58 knitters: adjusted: equal 
sion of work; satisfactorily adjusted, 
turned 

Bremer & Mittelmark, 
Strike of 47 millinery 
change in piece work rates, recognition of 
committee; allowed demands. returned. 

LaSalle Manufacturing Co., New York City 
—Strike of 12 jewelry workers; adjusted; 
changed from piece to time work; returned, 
accepted weekly rate. 

Holland American Line. 
Strike of 280 longshoremen; 
tion to stevedore; allowed 
conditions 

Alfred Giantel, New York City.— 
Strike of 31 shoe workers; adjusted; wage 
cut 15 per cent, protest speed-up; plant closed 
may reemploy later. 

J. Narine & Sons, New York City.—Threat- 
ened strike of 71 clothing workers; adjusted: 
discharge of cutter; cutter reemployed tem- 
porarily. 

Veterans’ Hospital. Indianapolis, Ind.—Con- 
troversy with 150 bricklayers; adjusted: work- 
ing conditions; local workers employed. 

John R. Powell, Plymouth, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with 39 squib makers; adjusted; in- 
stallation of squib-making machine: com- 
pany agreed to alternate work among part 
of workers 

E. Hubschman & Sons, Philadelphia 
Controversy with 375 leather workers; 
justed; proposed 10 per cent wage cut; 
posal withdrawn. 

Kalina Jewelry Manufacturing Co 
York City.—Strike of 9 jewelry workers: 
justed; piece work rates, conditions; 
lowed $5 to $7 per week increase. 


pending; below prevailing wage 


Y— 
divi- 
re- 


New York City.— 
workers: adjusted; 


Hoboken, N. J.— 
adjusted; objec- 
some change in 


Inc.., 


Pa.— 
ad- 
pro- 


New 
ad- 
al- 








| 
; construc- 
tion breakwater, $397,780; Galesburg, jun- 


Taft School, $100,000; Williamson, county | 


paving work, $48,179. 


Indiana 


Highway, $83,000; Vanderburg County 


paving, grading and draining North Wil- 


low Road, $28,287;; road paving, curbs 
gutters and sidewalks, $65,886; Franklin 


resurfacing streets and alleys, $7,000; Hart- 
ford City, electrification of water works 


plant, $10,000; resurfacing brick streets 


$15,000; South Bend, post office, $1,000,000; 
Campbellsburg, addition to school, $15,805; 


high school, $150,000; Delphi, track for 
athletic field. $897; excavation and fills 
for new park, $1,467; bathhouse, $1,027 
Ft. Wayne, Federal building, $747,250 


Lake County, paving St. John Township 
Road, $58,500; Valparaiso, improving Dahl 


Ditch, $35,000, 


Iowa 


Ft. Des Moines, road construction, $5,000; 
highway, $471,032; Waterloo, paving, $31,- 
334; Valley Junction, flush coating and 


| 


patching pavement, $5,500; Lake Mills, 
light and power plant, $83,135. 
Kansas 
Atchison, paving, $1,200; Wakeeney,| 
sewage disposal plant, $25,000; Topeka,| 
warehouse, $80,000; ‘Kansas City, viaduct 
$60,260. 
Kentucky 
Highway, $600,512; Barbourville, post of- 
fice, $49,960. ’ 
Louisiana 
Avoyelies Parish, levee work, $50,559; 
highway, $5,192,966; New Orleans, assem- 
bly hall, $26,793; Bossier Parish, electric 
distribution system, $52,570. 
Maine 
Hollowell, post office, $75,000; highway, 
$384,000 
Maryland 
New Market, four-room addition to 


school, $32,359; Nr 
(Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Helen, six-room addi- 


Public Works and Harvesting Leading Factors 
ne 
In Employment Situation 


Ea operating schedules continued in many manufacturing plants last 
4 month, and outdoor activities such as public construction and farm work remained 
the leading factors in employment, according to the monthly industrial employment 
information bulletin just issued by the Department of Labor’s Employment Service. 


A statement of conditions was printed 
accompanying the statement, covering the 


+>. — —_ — 


Alabama 


A large surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the State during July. There 
was a further reduction in the forces em- 
ployed in the coal mines, several being 


closed, and the mines in operation work- 
ing part time. Curtailed schedules gen- 
erally prevailed in the lumber mills, and 
a number were closed. The majority of 
the textile establishments reported full- 
time schedules, including nearly all knit- 
ting mills. A few iron and steel mills 
were closed, and employment decreased in 
the iron and steel plants in operation. 
The building programs in various cities 
remained below normal. Municipal im- 
provements absorbed a number of men 
who had been idle for some months. High- 
way construction has given employment 
to over 3,400 men. 


Arizona 
Highway construction absorbed addi- 
tional laborers and a large number of 


men were employed on various projects 
under way throughout the State. There 
was a small increase in employment in 
the gold-mining sections. Conditions in 
the lumber industry remained far below 
normal and a large surplus of men usually 
employed in the logging camps and saw- 
mills obtained. Municipal improvements 
such as water, sewer, and paving projects 
provided work for many laborers. The 
majority of the manufacturing establish- 
ments operated on curtailed schedules, 
with reduced forces engaged in most in- 
stances. Copper mining continued far be- 
low normal and a large surplus of skilled 
metal mine workers and smelter miners 
was apparent. Several mines have closed 
for an indefinite period. The completion 
of the harvesting of the cantaloupe crop 
resulted in the release of many agricul- 
tural workers as well as quite a number 
of men who had been employed in the 
hauling, packing, and icing of cars for 
transportation The finishing of the 


Aboard Airliner 
| Eastern Air Transport 


in the issue of Aug. 31. The summary 
various States, follows in full text: 





threshing of the alfalfa seed crop and 
the picking of the grape crop released 
some additional workers. The irrigation 
and cultivation of the cotton fields and 
citrus groves and the cutting of alfalfa 
hay provided employment for a large 
number of men, and the picking of the 
cotton crop will start in August, which 
will absorb a part of the large surplus of 
farm help apparent at the close of July. 


Arkansas 


Reports received from various parts of 


the State during July indicated a slight 
improvement in the employment situation. 
This change was noticeable in the small 
towns and rural sections, due largely to 
agricultural activities. A surplus of labor 
was apparent in the cities, consisting 
chiefly of workers usually engaged in the 
railroad shops and.of building trades men 
and clerical help. State highway construc- 
tion, Federal postoffice buildings, State 
college buildings, and additional Missis- 
sippi River contracts at a cost of several 
million dollars have greatly reduced unem- 
ployment throughout the State. Har- 
vesting of the large peach crop afforded 
employment for several thousand men. 
The agricultural labor situation was re- 


ported as about normal for this season 
of the year. 
California 
Operating schedules and forces re- 
mained greatly reduced during July. Due 


to curtailment in the oil industry, which 
has been in effect for a long period, many 
oil workers were idle. Continued reduc- 
tion of operations in the lumber industry 
has created a large oversupply of lumber- 
ing and logging workers. Quite a number 
of unskilled laborers found temporary em- 
ployment on the farms and ranches and 
in the orchards. Unemployment was cur- 
tailed somewhat by the opening of the 
canning factories packing peaches and 
pears, but a large surplus of fruit pickers 





© 1931, Liccetr & Myers ToBacco Co. 
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| isos 
and cannery workers was apparent in all 


| under way involves an expenditure of over 


66 
a ie 


fruit districts in the State. The peach | 


will be followed by the tomato pack. Aj} 


surplus of skilled and unskilled railroad 


labor was reported; however, the shops, 
maintenance-of-way department, and ap- 


tion in northern California have provided 
employment for a great many men. A 
fair volume of building was reported in 
the larger cities. State highway work 


$20,394,980, while bids have been opened 
for 13 road contracts to cost $1,580,000 and 
eight bridge contracts to cost $750,000. 


Colorado 


An increase in outdoor activities oc- 
curred during July; however, industrial or 
factory operations continuéd below normal 
A general surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the month. Harvesting of the 
grain crop and other agricultural work ab- 
sorbed additional laborers and seasonal 
operations were started in a number of the 
canning factories. Highway construction 
increased in volume and was one of the 
chief sources of employment during the 
past 30 days. There was some expansion 
in building, but a large surplus of building 
mechanics was apparent in various sec- 
tions of the State. Coal mining remained 
seasonally curtailed, while operations in the 
cil fields and refineries were at a minimum. 
Except in connection with gold mining, 
employment in the metal mines and at the 
ore mills and/smelters was considerably 
below normal. Practically all railroad de- 
partments worked on curtailed schedules 
with somewhat reduced forces, except in 
the maintenance-of-way and transporta- 
tion departments, where a slight seasonal 
increase in operations was noted. Some 
increase in the volume of tourist traffic 
was reported. 


Connecticut 


A slight improvement was reported in 
the industrial employment situation dur- 
ing July. Increased operations were re- 
ported in the silk mills, cotton mills, 
woolen mills, the clock industry, and in 
plants manufacturing oil burners, tools, 
insulated wire, chemical goods, and elec- 
trical supplies. Satisfactory increases were 
reported in the fish-packing industry, 
while a lesser improvement was noted in 
the rubber and automobile manufacturing 
establishments. The brass plants and 
railroad repair shops continued operations 
below normal; however, the railroad main- 
tenance-of-way forces were increased. The 
hat-manufacturing plants have recalled 
practically all their furloughed workers. 
There was a fair volume of building under 
way in some localities, with an adequate 
supply of craftsmen for all requirements. 


— 


The volume of State highway construc- 
tion and municipal improvements in- 


season, which will last about six weeks, | creased, giving employment to large num-| 


bers of unskilled laborers. ._A_ sufficient 
supply of all classes of labor, including 
farm help, obtained throughout the 
month. 


Delaware 


Favorable weather throughout July re- 
sulted in an increase in the volume of 
building and public works, and additional 
building-trades men, construction work- 
ers, and unskilled laborers were absorbed 
on the various projects under way through- 
out the State. The majority of the 
manufacturing establishments were in 
operation, some on staggered employment 
schedules in an effort to provide some 
work for all employes. Seasonal opera- 
tions were started in a number of the 
canning factories, thus providing tem- 
porary employment for many men and 
women. The harvesting of the wheat 
crop and the cultivation of other crops 
gave employment to large numbers of la- 
borers. A surplus of labor apparent 
throughout the month consisted princi- 
pally of shipyards and car-building work- 
ers, textile-mill labor, and building-trades 
men. 


District of Columbia 


Outdoor activities showed some increase 
in July over the previous month. Build- 
ing permits recently issued call for the 
expenditure of approximately $2,495,000. 
Street projects offered employment to quite 
a number of men. Sewer work engaged 
a number of men. A dull month was re- 
ported by the printing industry. Depart- 
ment stores reported fair employment for 
this time of the year, with good prospects 
for improvement. The Washington Ca- 
thedral project has resumed work, giving 
employment to stonecutters and all allied 
trades. Plans in progress for further 
building operations in the District are en- 
couraging. Some of the large projects un- 
der way included the House Office Build- 
ing at an approximate cost of $2,000,000, 
enlargement of the headquarters of the 
National Geographic Society to cost 
$200,000, the Public Health Building to 
cost $850,000, and the addition to the Li- 
brary of Congress to cost $600,000. Cleri- 
cal and professional placements increased 
somewhat during July. Hotel and sales 
applications and placements remained 
about the same as the previous month. 
The demand for negro domestic help de- 
creased somewhat. A general surplus of 
labor was apparent throughout the month. 


Florida 


There was a _ seasonal reduction of 
forces in the citrus-fruit packing estab- 
lishments and in the lumber industry 
|which resulted in some increase in the 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 





Trade Situation 
In Countries of - 
Orient Reviewed 


Department of Commerce 
Analyzes Developments in 
Business|) and_ Industry 
During the Week 


Business and industrial conditions in 
foreign nations are reviewed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. (The section 
dealing with Canada and Latin America 
was printed in the issue of Aug. 31.) The 
section covering conditions in the Orient 
follows in full text: 


China 
China.—Floods in the Hankow area 
have apparently reached the highest 
levels, and recessions are now evident 


No reports have yet reached Shanghaf 
indicating the amount of destruction, but 
extensive replacements of stocks destroyed 
by floods will undoubtedly be required, 
Relief measures for the devastated areas 
are being energetically pushed. 

Lower Yangtze Valley areas have been 
enjoying dry weather for the past few 
weeks. The Shanghai area is not serie 
ously affected by floods of the central 
Yangtze region, although it may experi- 
ence unusually high waters during the 
Autumn equinox because of high levels in 
central and upper Yangtze areas. 


Promises of better trading conditions 
are seen in efforts now being made to- 
ward reconciliation of Nanking authorities 
and Cantonese factions. 

Trading conditions in North China ree 
main unchanged. 

Losses on account of floods and warfare 
in Hopei Province alone are estimated 
closely to 40,000,000 silver dollars (approx- 
imately $9,000,000.) The cities of Peiping, 
the former capital of China, and Tientsin 
are located in Hopei Province. One hun- 
dred districts in Hopei Province report 
that crops are suffering from droughts, 
hailstorms, and locust invasions. Grain 
prices are increasing. 

Recent heavy rains in the Tientsin area 
have assisted in scouring the Hai River, 
although it yet can not be opened to usual 
steamer traffic. 

Trade in South China areas continues 


[Continued on 


Page 7, Column 1.] 
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I'm almost too excited to write, 


and there's so much to see, both inside the plane and out. We'veleft 


Washington behind now, and I've just had a Chesterfield in the smoking 


compartment they serve them on 


every ship. 


a . ’ 
Among the eighteen passengers there’s a senator and a foreign diplo= 


mat, and I’m surprised at the number of women. The trip is two hun-= 


| 


] J e L. 
dred miles and the meter in the cabin reads two miles a minute, think 


of that. 


“For me, the Chesterfields were the nicest touch of all. | was just dying 


for a smoke, and when the hostess passed them (and my favorite ciga= 


rette at that) everyone else seemed as tickled as | was. And my—they 


did taste good! 


w 


a 


Chesterfields are served in the smoking 


compartments of all these planes—the 


largest and most luxurious in the East. 
With the fast growth of air travel, Ches- 


terfield makes many new friends each day, 


here as in city streets and country homes 


—wherever good taste counts, 


29 


tt 


Smoking compartment, Washington- New York plane. Hostess offer- é 
ing Chesterfields. Photos by courtesy Eastern Air Transport, Inc. 


A mild cigarette—delightfully mild and 
smooth—with a tobacco fragrance all its 


own. 


Whether you’re air-minded or not, you'll 


always find Chesterfield on the air-line 


to taste—the quickest way to get there, 


They Satisfy ! 
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Auto License Tax 
Trebled Receipts 
During 10 Years 


| 


Nearly a Fourth of Revenue) 
From Sale of Gasoline’ 
Now Absorbed in State 
Motor Fuel Levies 








Motor vehicle registrations in the 
United States are two and one-half times 
greater than 10 years ago, according to a 
report just received by the Department 
of Commerce from the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Of every gallon 
of gasoline sold in 1930, more than 23 
per cent of the receipts was absorbed in 
State fuel taxes. the report states. It fol- 
lows in full text: 

The number of motor vehicle registra- 
tions in the United States has increased 
160 per cent in the last 10 years and the 
gross yield from liccnse taxes on motol 
vehicles has increased in still greater pro- 
portion. In 1921 there were 10,500,000 
registrtions, and in 1930 there were 26,- 
600,000. In 1921 the gross receipts from 
license taxes were $122,500,000, and in 
1930 the yield was $355,.700,000, or an in- 
crease of over 190 per cent. 


Numerous Problems Arise 


This tremendous increase in motor ve- 
hicle license tax income, together with 
the similar and more rapid increase in 
receipts from motor fuel taxes, in so com- 
paratively short a time has given rise to 
@ number of problems in many States 
problems in which every motorist takes 
@ lively interest. A comprehensive study 
of the taxation of motor vehicle trans- 
portation has been made by the research 
staff of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, some results of which have 
just been made public. 

The study disclosed several marked and 
significant tendencies among the various 
taxing authorities. Among these may be 
mentioned a tendency toward the use of 
the gross weight of the motor vehicle in| 
determining the amount of license tax 
payable and a tendency among the States 
to increase the amount of the motor-fuel 
tax and to divert the proceeds of the tax 
to other than highway purposes. 

There is also a trend in the direction 
of increasing the proportion of refunds on 
the motor-fuel tax, this item, in some of 
the western States, being as high as 40 
per cent of the total tax collected. Motor 
fuel used in tractors, motor boats, and sta- 
tionary engines is subject to refund in 
certain States. It was also found by the 
study that the special motor vehicle taxes 
are supplying an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of total highway revenues and that! 
the motor fuel tax is becoming a greater 
revenue producer than the license taxes.) 


Expenditure of Receipts 

In 1930 the receipts from license taxes, 
after deduction of administrative expenses, 
were expended as follows: 75 per cent for 
construction and maintenance of State 
highways and the retirement of State 
highway bonds; 22.5 per cent for local, 
roads and bonds, and 2.5 per cent for 
other purposes. 


The motor fuel tax set a record in Amer- 
ican taxation for rapidity of growth and} 
also for popularity. It has developed 
within 12 years and is now imposed by 
every State and by the District of Co-| 
lumbia. The advancement in the rates 
of this tax has been as sweeping as the 
adoption of the tax in the first instance. 

The present rates range from 2 to 7 
cents per gallon. On July 1, 1931, rates of 
4 cents per gallon or over were in force 
in 33 States; 12 States had enacted 5-cent 
rates, and 5 States had 6-cent rates. 

Very recently Florida has set a new 
precedent with a 7-cent rate. A com- 
parison of the average rate with the av-) 
erage service station price shows that oi 
every gallon sold in 1930, 23.08 per cent of 
the receipts was absorbed by the fuel tax. 
The rates in this country, on the whole, 
however, are lower than in other coun- 
tries. 


The increase in the motor fuel rates 
is explained by the constant and urgent! 
demand for additional revenues to con- 
struct and maintain highways and the 
desire to relieve property and other bases 
from a heavy tax burden. 

The study seems to indicate, states the 
Conference Board report, that there is 
some support for the view that, notwith- 
standing the fall in prices, the addition 
of taxes in increased amounts has had 
the general effect of checking the rate 
of increase in the consumption of motor 
fuel. 

Had the motor-fuel prices been rising 
instead of falling in the past, the higher 
tax might have had serious effects on the 
development of motor transportation. 

It is believed that the time is approach- 
ing in many States when this factor must 
be given greater study and consideration 
if the tax is to be administered at its 
maximum efficiency and without deter- 
rent effects on the development of motor 
transportation within such States. 

A comparison of the average yield of the 
motor vehicle license taxes and the motor- 
fuel taxes shows that the license tax has 
yielded a substantial revenue since 1913, 
gradually increasing up to 1926, and re- 
maining about constant since that year. 
In 1928 the average motor-fuel tax per 
motor vehicle exceeded the average license 
tax for the first time. In 1930 the aver- 
age fuel tax per car was $18.63, while the 
average license tax was only $13.41. 


| Validity of Oleomargarine 
Tax at Issue in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 31. 
Whether an injunction should be issued 
restraining collection of the new oleomar- 
garine tax was to be argued before Judge 
August C. Hoppman, of the Wisconsin Cir- 
cuit Court (9th Circuit, 2nd Branch) at 
Madison on Aug. 31. The statute which 
would become effective Sept. 5 is known 
as chapter 96 of the laws of 1931. 








Tax Boards in New Jersey 
Asked to Hasten Returns 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 31. 

Appeal was made to the county 

boards of New Jersey on Aug. %) by J. H. 

Thayer Martin, State Tax Commissioner 

to complete by Sept. 1 the work of deter- 
Mining tax appeals as required by law. 

Under a law approved June 30, of this 





Temit to the several municipalities a sum 
@qual to one mill on each dollar of as- 
sessed valuation of real and personal prop- 
werty upon which municipal taxes were 
Jevied for the current year. 

In turn, each muncipality is required 

to credit upon each tax bill a sum equiva- 
Tent to one mill for each dollar of valua- 
tion assessed against the taxpayer named 
dm such tax bill so that the taxpayer will 
have a credit of that amount. If the tax- 
yer has already paid in full his tax for 
is year, he is entitled to receive a cash 
refund representing such credit. 
The money for the refund:comes from 
the sum New Jersey receives from the 
Psale by this State and Pennsylvania of 
‘the Delaware River suspension bridge be- 
tween Camden and Philadelphia to a com- 
smission representing the two States. The 
commission is to finance its activties by is- 
suing its own bonds. 




















Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 31 


All Russian Textile Syndicate, Inc., Docket 
Nos. 31144, 40764. 

A domestic corporation was tormed 
for the purpose of acting as purchas- 
ing and forward agent in this country 
for a foreign principal and was de- 
signed to carry on its activities with- 
out profit or loss. Held: 


(1) -nterest received upon funds de- 
posited in banks in its own name, and 
profits derived by it from trading in | 
cotton futures should be included in 
its income for the periods when so 
received. 


(2) Expenditures made it in connec- 
nection with the purchase and for- 
warding of goods on account of its 
principal represent additional cost of 
such goods to th? principal and are 
not deductible from income of peti- 
tioner. | 


Overbrook National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Docket No, 32378. | 
Petitioner, not being the “taxpayer,” | 
within the meaning of section 206 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, is not en- | 
titled to deduct from its income a net 
loss sustained by one of its predeces- 
sor corporations. | 
Russo Fruit Company, Inc., Docket No. ' 
46282, 

Upon incorporation in December, | 
1925, the petitioner issued its capital 
stock in exchange for the assets of the 
predecessor business carried on as a 
sole proprietorship. Among the assets 
thus acquired was a promissory note 
of the Fairmont Market Company in 
the principal amount of $11,000, to- 
gether with accrued interest thereon of 
$330. The Fairmont Market Company 
was insolvent at Dec. 31, 1924, and at 
Dec. 31, 1925. In order to save the 
Fairmont Market Company from 
bankruptcy, the petitioner relinquished 
its claim for payment of the note and 
accrued interest and charged same off 
its books of account to surplus in 1926. 
Held, that the petitioner is not entitled 
to deduct from its gross income of 1926 ! 


any amount in respect of the charge- 
off made. 


M. P. Sturdivant, Docket No. 47105. 


Loss resulted from making good a 
guarrantee of credit extended to a 
bank was not a capital loss. 





Alabama Cuts Its Staff 
Collecting Tobacco Tax 


Montcomery, Ata., Aug. 31. 

From Feb. 1 to Aug. 1 the number of 
people employed in collecting the State 
tobacco tax was cut approximately one- 


| half, according to records of the tobacco 
tax division of the Alabama ‘lax Com- 


mission. During this period the cost of 
collection was only $15,450 as compared 
with $36,512 for the same mecnths last 
year. The number of employes was re-! 
duced from 33 to 17, including both office | 
and field workers. “The reductions have 
been effected without any sacrifices of 
efficiency whatever in making collection 


of the tax,” Commissioner 8S. R. Butler | 
declared. 


Pennsylvania to Reduce 
Gasoline Tax Collectors 


Harrissurc, Pa., Aug. 31. 
According to the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Revenue, recent changes in the 
gasoline tax law will make it necessary to 
discontinue the services of approximately 
60 temporary employes of the Bureau of 
Liquid Fuel Tax. The tax is now collected | 
from distributors. Under former acts it 
was collected from retailers. “This | 
change,” the Department says, “operates 
to reduce the current accounts handled by 
the Bureau from some 25,000 to approxi- 
mately 547, and practically eliminates sevy- 
eral of the former working units.” 


Assessed Values Tripled 
In Connecticut County | 


HartrorD, CONN., Aug. 31. | 

Assessed valuations in Hartford County | 
have increased 316.3 per cent in the last 
20 years, according to figures just made | 
public by the Connecticut Tax Commis- 
sioner, William H. Blodgett. The total is 
now $879,315,267, ds compared to the 1910! 
figure of $211,211,.962. The 4930 assess- | 
ments for the 29 towns comprising Hart- 
ford County were almost as great as the 
entire grand list for the State of Con- 
necticut in 1910, which was $891,660,664, 
Commissioner Blodgett pointed out. | 
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New York, N. Y. 


HEYMAN ROSENBERG AND PARKER-KALON 
CORPORATION 
v. 
Carrk FASTENER COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
No. 412. 


United States for the Southern District 
of New York. | 
Ciarence M. Crews (Epear M. ‘KITCHIN, 
Davin L. PopeLt, EpmMuND QuiINcCY MOSES 
and Jacos J. Pope.t of counsel) for ap- 
pellants; EMery. Booru, Varney & WHIT- 
TEMORE (PRESTON UPHAM* and L. G. 

MILLER of counsel), for appellee. 
Béfore L. Hann, Aucustus N. Hanp, and, 

CuaseE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 21, 1931 

From a decree dismissing complainants’ 
bill of complaint alleging infringement by 
defendant of United States patents to 
Heyman Rosenberg, No. 1299232, No. 1411- 
184, and No. 1465148, because of the in- 
validity of each of said patents, com- 
plainants appeal. Affirmed. 

Aucustus N. Hann, Circuit Judge.—This 
is the usual patent suit for infringement 
of letters patent Nos. 1299232, 1411184 and 
1465148, granted by the United States to 
Heyman Rosenberg. The suit is by the 
patentee and Parker-Kalon Corporation, 
an exclusive licensee. Infringement was 
admitted by the defendant. The trial 
court dismissed the bill as to three patents 


| for invalidity. 


The patents related to improvements in 
the art of fastening together sheets of 
metal with screws. 

Patent No. 1299232, granted upon an ap- 
plication filed April 16, 1917, is for the 
process, 

Patent No. 1411184, granted upon an ap- 
plication filed April 16, 1917, is for the 
metallic structure. 

Patent No. 1465148, granted upon an ap- 
plication filed Jan. 18; 1917, is for the| 
screw designed for insertion in the sheets 
of metal or other material. 


Methods Employed 


To Join Strips Outlined 


Rosenberg, the inventor, testified that, 
in order to get away from the expensive 


| mode of joining strips of metal by insert- 


ing bolts through drilled holes and head- 
ing the bolts with nuts, he tried the 
method of punching a hole in the strips | 
and then screwing down ordinary screws | 
to hold them together. This, he said, he 
did in 1905 or 1906. He found that it did 
not work and the fastenings got loose be- | 
cause the upper parts of the screws just 
under the heads were not threaded. 


Thereafter he used screws threaded all 


| the way to their heads, but still found that 
| they 


worked loose in time. Finally, in| 
1913, he adopted the plan of hardening the | 
teeth on the screws so that they would not 
wear down when being inserted in the} 
metal or break down with subsequent vi- | 
brations or other strains. In the early 
years of his experimentation he says that | 
ne used tapering screws. These did not 
work out well, for it would take too much 
power to screw them In, and besides they 
would “throw the burr away,” and, under 
vibration, would come loose. He sup-| 
planted them in 1913 by screws of the type | 
of the ordinary wood screw which Profes- 
sor Rautenstarch, of Columbia, defined as 
“a screw with cylindrical body and a ta-| 
pering point.” 

The result was that a screw such as 
Rosenberg used, for which a proper hole 
had been punched, would stand up for a 
long time against heavy strains, and the 


| screws and strips of metal in which they 


were inserted had a great commercial 
success. Rosenberg also laid great stress 
in his testimony on the kind of punch: 
which he used and the cylindrical hole 
which was punched in the sheets of metal | 
for the insertion of the screw. He at first 
used a tapered punch and left it to the 
individual workman to determine how far 
to insert it and thus how large a hole 
to make in each case. 

This resulted in lack of adaptation of 
the hole to the screw. He accordingly 
standardized his tools so as to have, 
punches of the size required for the par- 


T LAW 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Bonds—Effect of amendment to Constitution im- 

posing restrictions upon power to “issue’—Application of amendment to bonds au- 

thorized, executed and validated, but not sold, prior to adoption of amendment— 
An amendment to the Florida Constitution restricting the power of counties, dis- 


tricts and municipalities to “issue” bonds, 


was applicable to bonds of a city which, 


previous to the adoption of the amendment, had been authorized, executed and 
validated, but had not been sold, since such bonds, not having been delivered, had 
not been issued within the meaning of the amendment. 


Jacksonville v. Renjroe; Fla, Sup. Ct. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action on 


policy—Statutory 


presumption as to dis- 


ability—Application to insurance as well as compensation casés— 
Section 200 of the World War Veterans’ Act, as amended in 1926, which constituted 


a part of Title II of the Act relating to 
provided, prior to the amendment of 1930, 
service man “who is shown to have or, 
1925, * * * an active tuberculosis disease * 


compensation and treatment, and which 
that “for the purposes of this Act” an ex- 


if diseased, to have had, prior to Jan. 1, 


* * developing a 10 per centum degree of 


tax | 


year, the State Treasurer is required to; 


disability or more in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (4) of section 
202 of this Act, shall be presumed to have acquired his disability in such service be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921,” and that such “presumption shall be conclu- 
Sive in cases of active tuberculosis disease,” was applicable in an action on a war 
risk policy under Title III which had not been reinstated, and was not restricted, 
in its application, as claimed by the Government, to compensation cases under 
such Title II, and to cases involving reinstated policies under section 304 of Title 
III, in view of the legislative history of the section, since the “Act” referred to in 
the words “for the purposes of this Act” was the World War Veterans’ Act in its 
entirety and not the Amendatory Act of 1926 and the “purposes of this Act” there- 
fore included insurance claims as well as compensation claims. 
United States v. Winkled; C. C. A. 8, No. 9085, Aug. 10, 1931. 


| Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Attorneys—Abandonment of application— 

Usual power of attorney authorizes attorney, after rejection by Patent Office, to 
determine whether to file further claims or take other action or no action, and 
his failure to act within statutory period abandons application.— Rosenberg et al. v. 
Carr Fastener Co. (C. C. A. 2.)—6 U. S. Daily 1504, Sept. 1, 1931. 
PATENTS—Attorneys—Amendments— 

Notice given by letter from Patent Office directed to attorney of record held to 
constitute notice to applicant as required by section 4894 of Revised Statutes. espe- 
cially in view of Patent Office rules so providing.—Rosenberg et al. v, Carr Fastener 
Co. (C. C. A. 2.)—6 U. S. Daily 1504, Sept. 1, 1931. 


PATENTS—Use and sale—Abandonment— 

Prior publication, sale, and use in 1913 held to bar patent procured on application 
filed in 1917, although there was a prior application filed in 1913 and rejected in 
1914 in which petition to revive was denied in 1917 and second petition to revive 


was denied in 1919.—Rosenberg et al. v. Carr Fastener Co. (C. C. A. 2.).—6 U. 8. 
Daily 1504, Sept. 1, 1931. 
| PATENTS—Screw invalid— J 


Patent 1299232 to Rosenberg for Art of Fastening Sheets Together held invalid: 
Patent 1411184 to Rosenberg for Sheet-metal Structures and Fastener Therefor held 
invalid; Patent 1465148 to Rosenberg for Screw held invaiid.—Rosenberg et al. v. 
Carr Fastener Co. (C. C. A. 2.).—6 U.S, Daily 1504, Sept. 1, 1931. 


| 





tice Is Upheld 





ticular screws to be used, with a stop | jurisdiction in a capricious or 
shoulder to limit the extent of the inser-|mannerr. Hayes-Young Tie Plate Co. Vv 


tion and of equal diameter for the whole 
length of each punch except at the point. 
These stop punches have been used from 
1917 on, tut customers are still told that 


| they can use a tapering punch if they 
Appeal from the District Court of the | prefer. 


The gist of Rosenberg’s invention in all 
his patents was dependent upon a eylin- 
drical screw having a hardened thread 
and threated the entire length. 

On Nov. 11, 1913, Rosenberg had filed 
an application in the Patent Office for an 
improved screw for screwing sheet metal 
Structures together. He said that “to se- 
cure two or more sections of pipe or ducts 


| or other other elements” he first punched 
;& hole with the end of the screw slightly 


smaller than the body of the screw to be 
used. He tken inserted the screw and 
turned it, the screw cutting its »wn thread 
or acting as a tap as it turned and passed 
through the punch opening; that the 
screw should be “made of steel and prop- 
erly tempered” so that it would readily 
cut a thread in the pipes or ducts which 
are usually made of relatively soft ma- 
terial, such as iron. 


Element on Which 


Patents Depend 


He added that, in order that the screw 
should “not back off,” he made the shank 
straight and tapered the point; the thread 
extending through the length of the shank 
and around the tapered end which acted 
to start the thread in the punched open- 
ing. In order further to prevent the screw 
from backing off, he stated that he “pref- 


| erably” formed teeth or serrations on the 


under surface of the head which would 
eat into the middle of the element to 


| said: 


which the screw was applied and lock the | 


screw and thus prevent it from turning 
after it had been forced home. The orig- 
ingl application contained five elaims. The 
first claim was ‘or “a screw, consisting of 
a straight shank, having a tapered end, 
a head, and a thread extending through 


| the entire length of the shank and ta- 


pered end.” All of the other claims, 


| though varying slightly from one another, 


provided as an additional elensent for “pro- 
jections on the under surface of the head.” 

The claims were rejected by the Com- 
mission on the prior art in a letter under 
date of March 12, 1914, to Morris Block, 
the then attorney for Rosenberg, who had 
filed the usual power of attorney from 
ve latter in <ccordance with the regula- 
tions. 


Application Made 
To Revise Claims 
Nothing further was done upon this ap- 


| plication until April 6, 1917, when Edgar 


M. Kitchin, Rosenberg’s new attorney, filed 
a petition in the Patent Office requesting 
that the old application be revived, that 
the claims be canceled, and two new 
claims be inserted. This petition was ac- 
companied by an affidavit of Rosenberg 
in which he stated that the five original 
claims did not cover the substance of his 
invention and that he did not learn that 


| it had become abandoned for lack of pros- 


ecution until~on or about March 28, 1917, 
when his former attorney, Morris Block, 
so informed him. 


The new proposed claims did not men- 
tion such an element as “projections ‘on 
the under surface of the head,” which 
had in the meantime been found imprac- 
ticable and were substantially like re- 
jected claim 1, except that they provided 
for a “hardened” thread instead of leay- 
ing this to be read tnto the claims from 
the words in the specification “made of 
steel and properly tempered.” The Com- 
missioner, in a letter dated April 27, 1917, 
denied the petition to revive “without 
prejudice,” whereupon two years later, on 
May 24, 1919, a further petition to revive 
was filed. 


That petition attempted to excuse de- 
lay in the prosecution of the former ap- 
plication by the former attorney, appli- 
cant’s own ignorance that certain fea- 
tures gf his invention had been disclosed 
in 1913 in a printed publication, and his 
belief that he had adequate protection by 
reason of certain other applications then 
pending before the Patent Office, on one 
of which patent No. 1299232 had been 
granted. This petition to revive was de- 
nied by the Department after a rehearing, 
on the ground that the showing did not 
establish that the delay between April 27, 
1917, and the new petition of May 29, 
1919, was unavoidable. 


Claim of Prior 
Publication Outlined 


Under Rev. St. section 4886 (35 U. S. C. 
A. section 31) a patent is absolutely barred 


| if the subject matter of the invention was 
described in a printed publication or was 


| 


used or sold in this country more than 
two years before the application was filed. 
The applications for the patent in suit 
were filed in 1917, and the Parker Supply 
Company, of which Rosenberg was an offi- 
cer, as advertising the screws in 1913 and 
1914, which he sought to patent in his 
abandoned applications of Nov. 11, 1913. 

Goldberg testified that he had per- 
sonally prepared the advertisement in 
trade papers for the Parker Supply Com- 
pany, and that the company had _ sold 
several thousand 
more than two years before the applica- 
tions for the patents in suit were filed. 
Therefore these patents are barred so far 
as they related to articles described, used, 
and sold in 1913 and 1914, unless Rosen- 
berg’s original application of Nov. ll, 
1913, was not in law abanodned 

The complainants seek to avoid the 
prior publications, use, and sale by treat- 
ing Rosenberg’s old application as _ still 
alive. But Rev. St. section 4894, as 
amended, provides that “all applications 
for patents shall be completed and pre- 
pared for examination within one year 
after the filing of the application, and in 
default thereof, or upon failure of the 
applicant to prosecute the same within 
one year after any action therein, of 
which notice shall have been given to the 
applicant, they shall be regarded as aban- 
doned by the parties thereto, unless it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents that such delay was 
unavoidable. * Title 35, U. S. Code, 
section 37 (35 U. S. C. A. section 37). 

If the notice of the rejection of the 
claims of the original application was prop- 
erly given, a question which we shall dis- 
cuss later, we feel no doubt that the 
Commissioner acted within his rights in 
declining to revive the application. The 
attorney Block, who evidently lost faith 
in the invention, regarded the application 
as hopeless, and did nothing for three 
years after the last action therein. The 
nex¥ attorney likewise failed to renew his 
petition to revive for two years after the 
first was denied “without prejudice.” If 
this was not an abandonment, it would 
be hard to know what would amount to 
one. 

Certainly we can not say that when the 
Commissioner was not satisfied that the 
“delay was unavoidable” he exercised his 


in 1913. This was all 


| right 


| 4894, relied on to work an abandonment, 


Fee of $100 Due in $200,000 


Capitalization, Says State 








TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 31. 

A corporation with a capital stock of 
$200,000 would pay a tax of $100 under 
the new capital stock tax laws, the Florida 
Attorney General, Cary D. Landis, has 
ruled in response to an inquiry. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Replying to your favor of Aug. 11, I beg 
St. Louis Transit Co. (C. C. A.) 137 F.| to advise in answer to your question as 
8C, 82; Martin v. Robertson, 59 App. D. to whether a corporation with a capital 
C. 270, 39 F. (2d) 520. stock of $200,000 would pay a fee of $100 

In Hayes-Young Tie Plate Co. v. St.|or $200, I would state that by reading 
Louis Transit Co., supra, Judge Sanborn | Section 2 of the act you will see that a 
“The abandonment of an applica- Corporation of $200,000 capital would have 
tion destroys the continuity of the so- ao a “ of ee, Also by en ane 
licitation of the patent. After abandon- act you will see that a corporatio 
ment a suksenenie application institutes a, Capital stock of from $200,000 to $500,000 
new and independent proceeding, and Would have to pay a tax of $200. 
the two years’ public use or sale which — = Se = 
may invalidate the patent issued upon it' tn Ex parte Lasscell, 1884 C. D. 42, it 
must be counted from the filing of the | was held the: an attorney was without 
later application. See, also, Diamond power to cancel all the claims in an 
Power, etc., Co. v. Bayer Co. ‘C. C. A.) 13) application and thus to work an abandon- 
F, (2d) 337, 340, and Lay v. Indianapolis, ment where the rule of the Department 
ete. Co. (C. C. A.) 120 F. 831, 836. required a declaration of abandonment to 

There can be no doubt that, if the old be signed by the applicant. 
application was abondoned, it can not be There is a distinct difference between 
treated as copending with the applica- the failure of an attorney to prosecute 
tions of the patents in suit so as to date where the management of the prosecution 
back those applications to Nov 11, 1913, is wholly intrusted to him and his affirma- 
under the familiar rule ‘(Victor Talking tive act in canceling claims which is 
March. Co. v. American Graphophone Co. equivalent to a formal abandonment that 





arbitrary 


1c. C. A.] 145 F. 350; General Electric can only be effected by the applicant. He 
Co. v. Independent Lamp & Wire Go. may know of no justifiable way to prose- 
|D. C.|] 267 F. 824, at page 836), and thus cute further. Such nonfearsance is not 
to obviate the bar of the publications and equivalent to affirmative action, though 


sales in 1913 and 1914. each may involve the same consequence. 
It is admitted that, if the application 


of Nov. 11, 1913, is abandoned the claims Statutes Relating 

relied on are barred by publication, prior To N otification 

sale and use in 1913, with the exception Appellants argue that Rev. St. sections 
of claim 7 of patent No. 1299232, and 4985 and 4897 (35 U. S. C. A. sections 
claims 3 and 5 of patent No. 1411184. The+3g, 41), show that, where Congress in- 
question therefore arises whethcr the no- tended to allow notice to an attorney. 
tice of rejected claims given to Block in jt has said so. These sections relate to 
the letter of March 12, 1914, was sufficient fees for issuing patents and provide that 
to work an abanodnment in view of the an applicant who fails to make payment 
subsequent delay in prosecuting the ap-| within six months from the time a pat- 
plication. ent has been allowed “and notice thereof 
was sent to the applicant or his agent” 
shall not have the right to obtain the 
patent or to make an application for the 
invention covered by the original appli- 
cation. Rev. St. section 4885, providing for 
notice “sent to the applicant or his 


Action to Prosecute 


Application Suspended 


Notice of the last action of the Patent 
Office upon the application was given by 


letter dated March 12, 1914, from the agent” originated in the Patent Act of 
examiner to Block, in which the last 1863, 12 Stat. 796, section 3. Rev. St. sec- 
claims of the application were rejected. tion 4897, originated in the Patent Act of 
Block had been appointed attorney by | 1864, 13 Stat. 194. 

Rosenberg under a power filed Nov. 11, But the language of sections 4903 and 
1913, authorizing him “to prosecute this 4894 originated in 1836, and has since that 
application, to make alterations and time been continuoug in the law as re- 
amendments therein, to receive the pat- lating to notification of the applicant of 


ent, and to transact all business in the rejections by the Patent Office. As we 
Patent Office connected therewith.” 1 


have already said, it was copied in the 
Certainly such broad powers, relating codification of 1870, while the language 
to matters of an occult art abounding of sections 4885 and 4897 originated in 


in mysteries, would seem to involve the, separate acts of 1863 and 1864, and was 
to determine whether to file fur-| again copied in the codification. Even if 
ther claims or take other additional ac- this were not so, it can not be said that 
tion or to take no action. Block thought because sections 4885 and 4897 explicitly 
that nothing more could be done, and did provide that notice must be given to the 
nothing. The consequence of inaction applicant, or his agent, another section 
persisting for a year after the rejection must be changed from its long-settled 
was constructive abandonment by virtue meaning to include personal notice. The 
of Rev. St. Section 4894, for that section continuous interpretation of section 4894 
specifies that such shall be the result where as allowing notice to an agent is not, in 
nothing is done for that period of time. our opinion, negatived by the different 

Appellants say that this cannot be so, language of the fee statute. 
because section 4894 provides for “notice As a result of the foregoing we hold 
* * * to the applicant” in such cases, and the patents in suit barred by prior pub- 
makes no mention of his attorney or agent.) lication, sale, and use as to all matters 
But Rev. St. section 4903 (35 USCA section not embraced in claim 7 of patent No. 
51), also provides for notice to “the ap- 1299232 and claims 3 and 5 of patent No. 
plicant” of a rejected claim with the 1411184. This is because all other claims 
reasons for such rejection, and for the involved are completely within the prior 
greater part of a century notices of fe- | publications and sales testified to by Gold- 
jection and of similar matters have been berg. They merely followed the disclosure 
given tv the attorney for the applicant of Rosenberg’s application of Nov. 11, 
and all correspondence had with him. 1913. 

Thic language of section 4903 as to no- > . : 
tice was taken directly from section 7 of Publication Held 
- Ba of 1836 codifying the Patent Act To Preclude Claim 

at. 120, section 7). In the Office Ne: ay anata al are 
Regulations of 1849 the statement appears e need not say whether the Os “BEY 
that “no double correspondence can be Of inserting a screw of proper weet 
sanctioned. When an inventor employs threaded to the head in a metal sheet, 
an agent, the office will correspond with ™ order te fasten ye more by ae 
either, but not with both.” Likewise un- Patent No. 17477, A. D. 1895, to Williams 
der the Rules of March 1, 1853, section II. left anything for Rosenberg to invent. In- 
there was the regulation that, “where an eed, the Williams patent was a complete 
agent has filed his power of attorney, anticipation of everything of value dis- 
duly executed, the correspondence wiil, in closed in Rosenberg’s original application, 
ordinary cases be held with him only. unless the slight taper shown in the illus- 
* * * If the principal becomes dissatis- oe _ wae a a 

. ‘ 9 Ah ag es saad 4 1» | dates it. ut, irrespective of this, the ad- 
Sad he must revoke bis power of attorney. vertisement in the November, 1913, edition 
of Sheet Metal, and in subsequent pub- 
s <a lications which were prepared by Gold- 
Of Applicant Are Cited berg, precludes any broad claims of Rosen- 

This :ule continued in substance from ers’s invention, mentioning, as it does, 
those early days, and we find practically ®Ye” his “process of hardening,” and the 
the same language now in rule 7 of the Sales by the Parker Supply Company in 
Patent Office. 1913 and 1914 have the same effect. 

It is true that the portion of section The question remains whether .there is 
4894 relating to giving notice as a condi- ®Y Patentable improvement covered by 
tion of treating an application as aben- | Claim 7 of patent No. 1411184. Appellants 
doned was not enacted until 1870, but as, Prief indicates that the stop punch and 
soon as it was enacted a series of rules ® CYlindrical hole for the insertion of 
went into effect culminating in present the screw are the novel features added 
rule 31, which prescribed notice to the >Y_these claims to the invention of 1913. 
applicant “or his agent.” The process patent No. 1299232 men- 

Thus there has been such a continuous tions and illustrates a stop punch to make 
departmental interpretation of such words ‘he hole in overlapping sheets of metal. 
as “notice to the applicant” by the rules The stop punch is neither patented not 
of the Patent Office ds to leave no doubt Called for by the claims. But the words 
that notice to an “applicant” under the “forming an entering opening’ are used 
practice of the Patent Office is satisfied 2 Claim 7. The entering might, how- 
by notice to his attorney. ever, be formed either by a stop punch 

When Congress codified the patent laws OF a tapered punch, or by driving in the 
in 1870 and introduced the subject-matter Pointed end of the screw, as seems to have 
relating to abandonment for failure to been the method suggested in the aban- 
reply to office action, it adopted the, well- @oned application, Claim 7 says that the 
understood language of the Act uf 1936 “entering opening” shall be of “no greater 
and used the words “notice to the appli- diameter than the body of the screw. 
cant” in their long settled meaning, In| That the hole should be small enough to 
rules 7 and 39 of Aug. 1, 1871, the Patent allow. the hardened threads, to cut the 
Office prescribed that such notices might metal as deeply as possible is wise enough, 
be given to the applicant “or his agent.” but hardly requires inventive thought. 


When Congress repealed the codification Methods Employed 


of the Patent Laws of 1870 by Rev. St. ,, 
section 5596, it reenacted them in Re- To Make the Holes : 
In patent No. 1411184 the specification 


vised Statutes of 1874, and in doing so 
necessarily adopted the administrative in- mentions and illustrates a stop punch as 
terpretation. The word “applicant” nat- a suitable tool to make the~hole for the 
urally includes an authorized agent, but, screw. Claim 3 calis for an opening, the 
even if its meaning were ambiguous, the wall of which is “substantially cylindrical, 
settled administrative definition would de- throughout that portion extending through 
termine its legal effect. Brewster v. Gage, the material of the sheets themselves,” 
280 U. S. 327, at page 337, 50 S. Ct. 115, but what originality can there be in hav- 
74 L. Ed. 457, Edwards v. Wabash Ry. Co. ing an opening “substantially cylindrical’? 
(C, C. A.) 264 F. 610. Any round punch would make it, and 
such punches are as old as the hills. 
While the hole made is in a geometric 
sense frusto-conical, and not cylindrical, 
it probably is “substantially cylindrical” 
in the ordinary is “substantially cyldindri- 


Rules for Notification 


Decision in Similar 


Cases Are Discussed \ 
Moreover, in Ex parte Murray, ‘1891 C. 


D. 130, a notice of rejection of certain cal” in the ordinary meaning of the words. 
claims was mailed to the applicant in carve Claim 5 calls for “an entering opening 
of his attorneys, who failed to notify him of a diameter less than the greatest 
of the rejection. No further prosecution distance between = substantially diamet- 
of the application occurred for more tnan rically opposite points of the larger 
two years. In these circumstances the portion of the thread.” This inevita- 
Commissioner held that neither the fail- ble requirement phrased in the compli- 
ure of the applicant's attorneys to notify cated jargon of the file wrapper is 
him of his rights, nor the alleged neglect certainly neither original nor illuminat- 


on their part to prosecute the case, ing. It is that a hole for the insertion of 
rendered the delay unavoidable. a screw must not be so large that the 

He said: “It is a general rule of law. screw will drop through it and thus fail 
that a party is bound by the deliberate to cut the metal in which it is to be an- 


acts of his attorney acting in good faith 
and within the scope of his authority. If The patentee evidently hoped that he 
then the neglect or omission of the at-| would meet no prior publications or prior 
torneys to take an appeal is that of the uses. He accordingly inserted in claim 2 
applicant by construction, the delay was and other claims of the above patents only 
not unavoidable.” See, also, In re Mattul- the disclosure of his invention of 1913. 
lath, 38 App. D. C. 497. But in claim 7 of patent No. 1299232 and 
Ex parte Gourtoff, 1924 C. D. 153, cited claims 3 and 5 of patent No. 1411184 he 
by appellants, has no bearing on the pres- added elements of the most obvious kind 
ent case. There the notice under section, which he now grasps “im naufragio” as 
the last chance to save his venture. 
never reached either the applicant or his A stop punch of uniform diameter may 
attorney. The decision involved only the, be a good thing, and so would be a drill of 


chored. 


Attorney General | 


Are Modified on 
Items of Import 





Amended Regulations Gov- 
erning the Allowance of 
Such Claims Announced 
In New Decision 





Modified regulations governing the al- 
lowance of drawback claims on articles 
manufactured or produced from imported 
or substituted merchandise, or domestic 
tax-paid alcohol, have just been promul- 
gated in a Treasury decision made public 
by Seymour Lowman, Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

In connection with such merchandise 
the regulations state that a drawback en- 
try and certificate of manufacture shall be 
filed in duplicate within two years from 
the date of clearancé of the exporting 
vessel or conveyance. Claims for draw- 
back not completed within two years shall 
be treated as abandoned, the Treasury de- 
cision states. 

Treasury Decision Approved 


At the same time Acting Secretary Low- 
man approved a second Treasury decision 
amending a previous Treasury decision 
relating to drawback. The decisions fol- 
low in full text: 5 

To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: When articles manufactured 
or produced with the use of imported or 
substituted merchandise, or domestic tax- 
paid alcohol, are exported with benefit of 
drawback, a drawback entry and certifi- 
cate of manufacture on Customs Form 
7575 shall be filed in dupilcate within two 
years from the date of clearance of the 
exporting vessel or conveyance. 

The entry, which may include several 
shipments covered by notices of intent, 
each shipment constituting a claim within 
the meaning of this article, must when 
filed be complete as to all documents 
necessary to the liquidation thereof, in- 
cluding certificates of delivery of imported 
material and certificates of manufacture 
and delivery of manufactured or partly 
manuiactured articles, and all necessary 
official documents issued from one cus- 
toms officer to another must be applied 
for prior to filing the entry. 

A statement in duplicate of the papers 
filed showing the date when official docu- 
ments were applied for, may be presented 
with the drawback entry. When such 
statement has been verified as to the pa- 
pers filed, Ome copy shall be receipted and 
returned to the claimant and the other 
copy shall be attached to the drawback 
entry. The landing certificate, if’ one is 
required, shall be furnished prior to the 
liquidation of the entry. 

Certificates of manufacture may be filed 
prior to the filing of the entry and in such 
cases shall be referred to in the entry by 
official number in lieu of particulars of 
importation and manufacture. In such 
cases the entry shall be on Customs Form 
7573. 


Issuance of Extracts 


In case the drawback entry is filed at a 
port other than that at which the certifi- 
cate of manufacture is on file, the collec- 
tor at the port where the certificate is 
filed shall, after liquidation and at the 
request of the party filing the certificate, 
or the party to whom such merchandise 
was delivered, as shown by said certificate, 
issue as extract therefrom for use at the 
port where the entry is filed. Such ex- 
tracts shall be transmitted to the collec- 
tor at the latter port, and for the pur- 
pose of identification reference may be 
made thereto as in the case of an original 
certificate. Such extracts shall be on Cus- 
toms Form 4537. 

When completely manufactured articles 
are purchaged for exportation and the 
drawback is to be paid to the purchaser, 
the entry shall bé on Customs Form 7573 
and shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of manufacture and delivery on Customs 
Form 7577, if such a certificate is not al- 
ready on file. 

Whenever a drawback entry is made by 
the manufacturer or his agent, and he 
is not the exporter, he shall declare on 
the entry that the right to the drawback 
claimed was reserved with the knowledge 
and consent of the exporter. 

In the case of vessels there shall be 
filed with the drawback entry a sworn 
copy of the contract under which the 
vessel was built or the pertinent part 
thereof showing that it was built for for- 
eign account and ownership, a certificate 
of clearance for the foreign port if cleared 
from a port other than that at which the 
entry is filed, and a certified copy of the 
registry certificate or in lieu thergof a 
certificate of the consul of the foreign na- 
tion to which the vesel belongs showing 
that the said vessel has been registered 
under the flag of that country. In the 
case of waiships the certificate of clear- 
ance and foreign registry will not be ree 
quired. 


Abandoned Claims 


Claims for drawback not completed 
within the two years above prescribed, 
shall be treated as abandoned, 

Three regulations, which are prescribed 
pursuant to the authority granted by para- 
graph (i), Section 313, Title III, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, are effective as to all 
drawback entries filed on or after the 
date of publication hereof in the weekly 
Treasury Decisions. 

To Collectors of Customs and others 
concerned: There is quoted below a tele- 
gram dated Aug. 25, 1931, addressed to the 
Collector of Customs, New York, N. Y,, 
further amending Treasury Decision 44907: 

“Treasury Decision 44907 is hereby again 
amended ‘see Treasury Decision 45062) by 
striking out the last paragraph as amended 
and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“This regulation shall be effective as to 
merchandise processed on or after 125 
days from its publication in the weekly 
Treasury decisions.” 


sible variations in the size of the opening. 
If a workman had training and skill 
enough not to insert a tapered punch 
either too far or not far enough, he would 
save his employer the trouble of furnish- 
ing a variety of stop punches to fit screws 
of different sizes. Some workmen may be 
skillful enough to work with tapered 
punches and produce the Very best re- 
sults. 

But it seems unreasonable to say that 
the use of either type involves invention, 
An opening “substantially cylindrical” may 
be a wise choice, but such an opening 
seems ‘to us almost inevitable. It is a 
tribute to the old maxim that “a round 
peg doen't fit a squate hole” rather than 
to inventive genius. Such trivial modifi- 
cations of a process or product otherwise 
unpatentable do not show invention. Very 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court in- 
dicate that a substantial step beyond the 
prior art must be taken in order to sup- 
port a valid patent. 

Here the acvance over the invention of 
1913, if it be thought to have occurred, 
was altogether too slight and obvious. De 
Forest Radio Co. v. General Electric Co., 
51 S. Ct. 563, 75 L. Ed. ——, decided May 
25, 1931; Carbice Corporation v. American 
Patents Development Corporation, 51 §, 
Ct. 496. 75 L. Ed. decided May 18, 
1931; American Fruit Growers, Inc., vy, 
Brogdex Co., 283 U. S. 1, 51 S. Ct. 328; 
75 L. Ed. ——; Smith v. Springdale, 283 
|U. S. 121. 


conclusion that it must in fact do this.| constant diameter, Each will prevent Pos- | The decree is affirmed, 
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"Alabama Rates 


On Compensation 
To Be Increased 


Higher Schedule on Work- 

~ “men’s Insurance Is Ap- 
proved by the State Insur- 
ance Department 


Montcomery, Ata., Aug. 31. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance. 
Charles C. Greer, announced Aug. 28 that 
he has granted the emergency increase of 
6.7 per cent in workmen's compensation 
insurance premiums in Alabama which 
was requested by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance in behalf of 
companies writing this class of business 
in the State. 

The increase, which is to become effec- 
tive Sept. 1, will apply to new and renewal 
business and will embrace all classifica- 
tions. Mr. Greer’s announcement of his 
decision follows in full text: 

It is the duty of the Superintendent of 
Insurance to approve or disapprgve rates 
for compensation insurance. Our duty is 
set out in section 7584 of the Code of 1923, 
which reads as follows: 

Statute Quoted 

*‘* * * Every insurance corporation, mu- 
tual corporation, reciprocal exchange or 
association authorized to transact the 
business of workmen's compensation in- 
surance in this State and which insures 
employers against liability for compensa- 
tion under the provisions of articles 1 and 
2 of this chapter shall file with Superin- 
tendent of Insurance its classification of 


risks and premiums relating thereto and | tor; 


any subsequent proposed classification of 
risks and premiums, together with the 
basic rates and merit rating schedules, if 
a system of schedule rating or merit rat- 
ing be used by such insurance corpora- 
tion, exchange or association, none of 
which shall take effect until the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance shall have approved 
the same as reasonable, adequate and not 
excessive. * * *” 

The insurance companies through a 
representative of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance have requested 
us to grant an emergency increase in 
rates of 6.7 per cent. After careful in- 
vestigation and study this Department has 
approved the flat increase for the following 
reasons: 

Reasons for Approval 

I. The above section of the law states 
in substance that we shall approve rates, 
that are reasonable, adequate and not 
excessive. 

II. The rates the companies are now 
charging are inadequate to meet losses and 
necessary expenses. 

III.—Figures presented by the represen- 
tative of the companies show the present 
rate to be inadequate. These figures were 
substantiated by Alfred M. Best, the most 
competent authority in America upon this 
subject. His reports are made _ inde- 
pendently and impartially. He has all the 
facilties for collecting complete data, and 
his computations are based upon as near 
complete information as is obtainable. 

IV. The ‘evidence does not indicate that 
the increase in rates granted will be*more 
than adequate. In fact, there is some in- 
dication that they still may be inadequate. 
If, then, 
quate, they must be both reasonable and 
not excessive. Therefore, we believe we 
have complied with the law in grantinng 
the increase. 

This increase shall be effective Sept. 1, 
1931, on new and renewal business only 
and applicable to all classifications. 


Report on Licenses Issued 
To Insurers in California 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Aug. 31. 

Between July 15 and Aug. 
Insurance Division issued 871 brokers’ 
censes and 47,052 agents’ licenses, accord- 


ing to a report of the Insurance Commis- | 





the rates are not more than ade- | 


15 the State 
li- 


sioner, E. Forrest Mitchell. These included 
renewals of licenses which expired July 1, 


he said. 


Examinations of 17 companies were com- 


pleted during the month, Mr. 
ported, and 16 others are in progress. 


Trade Situation in a Orie nt 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


Mitchell re- 


fraught with uncertainty concerning po- 


litical developments at Canton, 
certainty in silver exchange. 


and un- 


Relatively normal traffic now exists be- 


tween river ports of Kwantung 


Kwangsi Provinces. 


July imports at Hong Kong were valued 
the equivalent of $13,900,000, with exports 
This represents a decline 


of $10,000,000. 
from one vear ago of $2,300,000 in imports, 
and only $100,000 in exports. 

Crops in Manchuria, especially 
and kaoliang, are reported _ damaged by 
the extreme drought in July 
excessive rains in the first weeks of August. 


Tonnage carried by the Chinese Eastern 


Railway from October to June, inclusive, 


totaled 3,556,000 metric tons, against 5,052,- 


000 in the similar period of last year. 


Tonnage during the first 25 days of July 
ago. 


increased 22 per cent over one year 


* Japan 


Japan.—Business in Japan is feature less 
but the general outlook is somewhat more 


and 


wheat 


. followed by 


Structural Clay Tile Industry 
Accepts Conference Regulations 





Federal Trade Commission Revises Rules 
Originally Drafted by the Industry | 


| Western 


Trade practice rules of the structural, performance 
clay tile industry have been given final] duties or services by any such means, with 
approval by the industry as redrafted by! the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
the Federal Trade Commission following|ing, injuring, or embarrassing competitors 
reconsideration, the Commission has just) in their businesses, is an unfair trade prac: | 
announced. tice.” 


The rules were first adopted by the in-| Rule 5.—The Commission cubstituted | 
dustry in conference with the Commis- and approved the following for Rule 7, 
sion in March, 1930, at which 65 per cent Group I, as published June 11, 1930: 
of the industry was represented. On re- “The false disparagement of the grade 
consideration the Commission redrafted or quality of the goods of competitors 
certain rules previously adopted and dis- with the tendency and capacity to mislead 
allowed others. or deceive purchasers or prospective pur- 

The Commission’s announcement, in- chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 
corporating its statement to the industry, Rule 6. The Commission substituted 
follows in full text: and approved the following for Rule 8. 

The strucural clay tile industry has ac- Group I, as published June 11, 1930: | 
cepted its rules of business practice The defamation of compétiters by 
adopted at a conference held in St. Louis falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
in March, 1930, following changes sug- duct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
gested by the Federal Trade Commission. tionable credit standing, or by other false 
The Commission also declined to approve representations, with the tendency and co- 
or accept two Group I and three Group pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers or 
II rules as published June 11, 1930. prospective purchasers, is an unfair trade 

The rules now approved by the Com- practice. 
mission and designated Group I refer to Rule 7. The Commission approved Rule 
such practices as discrimination in price 9, Group I, as published June 11, 1930,| 
between different purchasers of commod- | which reads as follows: ; | 
ities; secret payment of rebates; giving, “The selling of goods below cost with 
money or anything of value to agents of the intent and with the effect of injuring 
customers or of competitors’ customers; | a competitor and where the effect may be 
maliciously inducing or attempting to in- | to substantially lessen competition or tend 
duce breach of existing contracts; false to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
disparagement of grade or quality of restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 
goods of competitors; defamation of com- Rule 8. The Commission substituted 
petitors; selling goods below cost with the and approved the following for Rule 10, 
intent and effect of injuring a competi- Group I, as published June 11, 1930: 
imitating of trade marks, trade names “The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
or slogans; shipment of goods on consign- names, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
ment with the intent and effect of injur- fication of competitors, having the tend- 
ing a competitor; deviation from estab- ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
lished standards of the industry; shipping purchasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
or delivering products which do not con- unfair trade practice.” 
form to the samples submitted; and coer-| Rule 9.—The Commission substituted 
cing the purchase of several or a group Of and approved the following for Resolution 
products as a condition to the purchase of 19 as adopted by the industry: 
one or more products under the exclusive “The shipment of goods on consignment 
control of the seller. with the intent and with the effect of 
injuring a competitor and where the ef- 
fect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly 
or to unreasonably restrain trade, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 10.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule D, 
Group II, as published June 11, 1930: 

“Deviation-from the established stand- 
ards of the industry by any deceptive or | 
false means or 
misleading or deceiving purchasers or 
prospective purchasers is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


of any such contractual 


Group Two of Rules 


Accepted by the Trade 


Rules accepted as expressions of the 
trade, designated Group II, cover such 
subjects as the industry's recommenda- 
tion for sale of products on the basis of 
quality and intrinsic value; accurate cost- 
finding methods; a standard form of con- 
tract; independent publication of price 
lists, and making terms of sale a part 
of published price schedules; wasteful 
practices and trade abuses; distribution of 
information covering delinquent and slow 
accounts; and a committee on trade prac- 
| tice conferences. 

The Commission's official statement to 
the structural clay tile industry follows in 
full text: 

A trade practice conference for the 
structural clay tile industry was held in 
St. Louis, Mo., March 31, under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch 
of the Federal Trade Commission, as- 
sisted by George McCorkle, Assistant Di- 


Delivering Products 
Unlike the Samples 


Rule 11.—The Commission 
and approved the following for Rule E, 
Group II, as published June 11, 1930: 

“The practice of shipping or delivering 
products which do not conform to the, 
samples submitted or representatives 
made prior to secuirng the orders, with- 


rector of Trade Practice Conferences. out the consent of the purchasers to such 
It was estimated that, on the basis of substitutions, and with the effect of de- 

tonnage, about 65 per cent of the mem- ceving or misleading purchasers, is an} 

bers of the industry were present or rep- unfair trade practice.” 

resented at the conference. Rule 12.—The Commission substituted 


After a brief address by Commissioner 
McCulloch, the conference discussed and 
adopted 29 resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. The Com- 
mission, after consideration, has reworded 
some of these resolutions and has divided 
them into Group I and Group II. Those 
|}in Group I the Commission has approved, 
‘and those in Group II the Commission 
has accepted as expressions of the trade. 
The Commission declined to approve or 
accept rules 4 and 5 ‘Group I), and Rules 
F, G and I ‘Group II), as published June 


and approved the following for Resolution 
11 as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of coercing the purchase 
of several or a group of products as a 
condition to the purchase of one or more 
products under the exclusive control of 
the seller where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition or to un- 
reasonably restrain trade or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Group TI: 


Rule A.—The Commission 


11, 1930. The Commission also declined SU>stituted and accepted the following for 
to approve or accept resolutions 3, 5, 8, Rule A, Group II, as published June 11, 
12-b, 14 and 19, as adopted by the in- 1930 3 

dustry. “The industry encourages the sale of 


preducts on the 
trinsic value.” 
Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule B 
Group II, as published June 11, 1930: 
“It is the judgment of the industry that 


The Commisison has directed that no- basis of quality and in- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
| form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be followed 


with reference to wording, grouping, num- 


bering and lettering each member should install a proper and 

Group I: Rule 1._The Commission sub- 2° curate method for determining his cost 

stituted and approved the following for . Rule C.—The Commission _ substituted 

|Rule 1, Group I, as published June 11, 2% accepted the following for Rule C, 
1930: Group II, as published June 11, 1930 

“It is the judgment of this conferenc« 

Price Discrimination that the industry should adopt in coop- 


eration with buyers a standard form of 
contract which will thoroughly protect the 
rights of both buyers and sellers.” 

Rule D.—The Commission 
Rule H, Group II, as published June 11, 
1930, which reads as follows: 

“(a The industry approves the prac= 
tice of each individual member of the in- 
dustry independently publishing and cir- 
culating to the purchasing trade its own 


Between Purchasers 


“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, cither di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities. where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 


jin any line of commerce; provided that Price lists. 
nothing herein contained shall prevent “‘b) The industry hereby records its 
discrimination in price between purchas-, @pproval of the practice of making the 


ers of the same class on 
ferences in the grade, 
of the commodity sold, 
allowance for 


account of dif- 
quality, or quantity 
or that makes due 
differences in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different 
communities made in good faith to meet 
competition; and provided, further, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling the products of 
this industry in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona-fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade.” 


terms or conditions of sale a part of all 
published price schedules.” 

Rule E. The Commission accepted Rule 
J, Group II, as published June 11, 1930 
which reads as follows: 

“All wasteful practices and trade abuses 
are detrimental to natural competition 
and are condemned by the industry.” 

Rule F. The Commission accepted Res- 
olution 6 as adopted by the industry, 
which reads as follows 

“The industry records it approval of dis- 
tributing to its manufacturers, informa- 


optimistic, due to an improvement IN Rule 2.—The Commission substituted tion covering delinquent and slow accounts 
some basic industries, advance in the coM- and approved the following for Rule 2, in so far as this may be lawfully done.” 
modity price level, and greater activity IN Group I, as published June 11, 1930 2ule G. The Commission substituted 
export trade, particularly in exports of “The secret payment or allowance of re- and accepted the following for Rule K. 
raw silk and cotton textiles During July bates refunds, commissions, or unearned Group II, as published June 11, 1930: 
domestic business exceeded the June Giscounts, whether in the form of money “A Committee on Trade Practices is 
volume. Railway receipts and freight 6, otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
shipments increased. Company earnings ;,in purchasers special serviees or privi- eral Trade Commission and to perform 
in the cotton spinning, rayon, woclen leges, not extended to all purchasers 1un- such act aS may be proper to put these 
yarns and textiles, cement and mining in- Gor jike terms and conditions, with the rules into effect.” 

dustries, and_in marine gs nabs intent and with the effect of injuring a By direction of the Commission: Otis 
were larger. The July average index num~- Oo netitor and where the »tect may b> B. Johnson. Secretary. 


ber of wholesale prices advanced ‘to 152.8 
Unfavorable weather 
conditions indicate a rice crop much be- 
the existing surplus of 
rice will prevent a sufficient price increase 
Further 
The Autumn 
cocoon crop is estimated at 23 per cent 


from 150.7 for June 
low normal, but 


to substantially benefit farmers. 
rice exports are improbable. 


below 1930. 
Siam 


Siam.—Favorabl@ crop prospects and a 
recent distinct improvement in rice prices 
feeling 
although tan- 
An 


are reflected in somewhat better 
regarding future business, 
gible evidences are not yet available. 


official report regarding the rice situation, 


issued on Aug. 5, showed sufficient moisture 
and fairly good crop prospects despite late 


rains. 
Malaya 


Malaya.—Malaya trade conditions 
tinue dormant, owing to the 


con- 
restricted 


credit situation and new low rubber prices 


European importers are reducing their Pry ee ae ies ‘keene led ns . els ’ 2.8 ae 
Seanad and overhead expenses and be- ween, ae titors, is an unfair trade prac Industrial Commission He ad 
cause of slow collections from dealers “Rule 4—The Commission substituted Is Appointed in Illinois 
are purchasing for immediate require- and approved the following for Rule 6 
ments only. In general merchandise Group I, as published June 11, 1930: SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 31. 
stocks are light. “Maliciously inducing or attempting to Governor Louis L. Emmerson has ap- 
(The section of the survey dealing induce the breach of existing contracts, pointed Charles A. Novak of Chicago as 
with European countries will be between competitors and thefr :ustomers| Chairman of the Illinois Industrial Com- 
printed in full text in the issue of by any false or deceptive means whatso-/| mission to succeed Clarence S. Piggott, 
Sept. 2.) ‘ever, or interfering with or obstructing the! also of Chicago, 


to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonabiy 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice. 


P.S. Attention is called to Federal Trade 
Commission v. Raladam Company, de- 
cided May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has apparently 
held that in order for a practice to con- 
stitute an unfair method of competition 
it must be shown to have the tendency to 
injuriously affect the business of com- 


Attempting to Induce 


Breach of Contract 


Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 


and approved the following for Rule 3, Pé&titors. 
Group I, as published June 11, 1930: ee eee 
“ in a > aA sot) > y + 
eee or indirectly to give or per- JPj@ *puty Named in a 


given or offer to give 
anything of value to agents, 
representatives of 


money or 
employes, or 
customers or prospec- 


Department of South Dakota 


tive customers or to agents, employes, o1 Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 31 

representatives compe ‘s’ cust Ss , , . 

a” iaaeee © ee ae ee Fred N. Wailing of Yankton hes been 

knowledge of their employers or principals appointed Deputy State Insurance Com- 

as an inducemeni to influence their em- missioner to succesd Tom Seawian who 

ployers or principals to purchase or con- served in thet olice tour 70am FRO 9p 
. : = ' . pointment was announced by Commis- 


tract to purchase industry products from 
the maker of such gift or offer, or to in- 
fluence such employers or principals to re- 
frain from dealing or contracting to deal 


sioner C. 
ance 


R. Horswill of the State Insur- 
Department. 





device with the effect of | 


substituted | 


accepted 
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Gas Rate Case 
Appealed From 


Kansas District More Equitable Schedules 


Service Commission 


Distributing Co. 
Files Case in Supreme 
Court Challenging Power 
Of State Commission 


The claim of power in the Kansas Pub- 
lic Service Commission to determine the 
reasonableness of the 40-cent rate charged 
local gas supply companies by the Cities 
Service Gas Company, affiliate of the 
Henry L. Doherty Co., is challenged in an 
appeal filed with the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Aug. 31 by the 
Western Distributing Co. 


The Distributing Company has appealed 
from the decision of a special three-judge 
court sitting in the District of Kansas 
which denied its bill in equity to enjoin 
the enforcement of an order establishing 
rates for gas to be sold for domestic pur- 
poses in Eldorado, Kans. The suit was 
dismissed on the ground that the plaintiff | 
had not exhausted its remedy before the 
Public Service Commission. 


An application for increased rates had 
been dismissed by the Commission on the 
ground that the plaintiff company had 
failed to introduce evidence “proving to 
the -satisfaction of the Commission the 
reasonableness of the price of 40 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet paid by the plaintiff to 
the Cities Service Gas Company at the 
city gate.” 

Reasonableness of Rates 


The lower court held that the plaintiff, 
before it can seek any remedy in the Fed- 
eral courts, must show that the price it 
pays for yas at the city gate and other 
charges paid Henry L. Doherty & Co. and 


Cities Service Ges Company are fair and | 


reasonable. The fact that the rate at the 
city gate is an interstate rate does not 
preclude inquiry by the Commission, it 
was held, into the reasonableness of such 
a rate for the purpose of fixing the locai 
rates at Eldorado. 

The Distributing Company complains in 
its appeal filed with the Supreme Court 


| that the lower court erred in not finding 


that the reasonableness of the 40-cent 
rate was adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court of Kansas in the so-called Wichita 
case. It also erred, it is claimed, by hold- 
ing that the plaintiff had not exhausted 
its administrative remedy because of its 
failure to adduce evidence as to the rea- 
sonableness of the 40-cent rate and to 
justify its contract for the supply of gas. 


Status of Auto eeiiciatiins 
Questioned in Nebraska 


LIncoLn, Nesr., Aug. 31. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Lee Herdman, held an informal hearing 
| Aug. 27 on his citation of the National 
Automobile Association, of Omaha, to 
show cause why 
to be an insurance company and subject 
to the insurance laws of the State. Paul 
Manhart, of Omaha, appeared as attorney 
|in fact for the association, alleging that 
it is a service association and does not 
write insurance. Commissioner Herdman 
granted the association one week's time 
to present legal argument, in response to 
its request for one month. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, 


| Electric Utility Requests Inquiry 
On Its Rates in Southern Indiana 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 31. 
The Public Service Co. of Indiana has 
just filed a petition with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana in which the 
company asks that its electric rates in 
southern Indiana be investigated by the 
Commission with a view to determining 
more equitable and _  nondiscrimatory 
schedules. 
The petition is similar to the cross pe- 
tition filed May 20 in the rate case insti- 
tuted by the City of Bloomington. The 


‘Commission on Aug. 8 ruled against con- 
| sidering the question of rate revisions in 


ether towns in southern Indiana in con- 
nection with the Bloomington case and 
decided that the question of rates in 
Bloomington should be considered sepa- 
rately. The petition just filed is a new 
action. 


The ‘South System’ 


Involved in Petition 

The territory in which the Commission 
is requested to study rates extends over 
24 counties in the southern part of the 
State in which 75 communities as well as 
# widespread rural territory and a num- 
ber of quarries, mines and other indus- 
tries outside the towns are served with 
electricity. All of the towns in this area, 
which is known as the company’s “South 
System,” are interconnected with elec- 
tric transmission lines and served from 
large generating centers. 

Rates in a number of these localities are 
at present inequitable and discriminatory, 
it is stated in the company’s petition. The 
Commission is asked, in the event its in- 
vestigation likewise discloses a need for 
revisions, to fix rates upon a more reason- 
able basis. 

It is further stated in the company’s 
petition that independent rate inquiries 
have been begun in several of the com- 
munities served by the company in this 
section of the State. In event these rates 


have not been examined prior to the be-| 


ginning of the’ general investigation 
throughout southern Indiana, the Com- 
mission is asked to consolidate the inde- 
pendent inquiries with the broader sur- 
vey, thereby reducing expenses and avoid- 
ing delays. 

A general investigation of the compa- | 
ny’s electric rates throughout the south- 
ern part of the State not only will save 
time and expense, but will permit deter- 
mination of just charges on a more scien- 
tifle basis, the petition maintains. 


Adequate Service 


Claimed by Company 

“Petitioner would show that its trans- 
mission lines and system (South System) 
are ararnged and constructed so as to in- 
sure at all times sufficient energy and | 


continuity of service so that all commu- | 


nities served will at all times have an 
abundant supply of electric energy,” it is 
stated in the petition, “and so that at all 
times in case of emergencies an adequate 
reserve capacity is available; that 
electric energy 
ted by petitioner is, in part, generated by 
it at Edwardsport and other power plants, 
in part purchased at Louisville, Ky., from 
the Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
and in part purchased from other Indi- 
ana utilities. 


“That petitioner, under and pursuant to 


the | 
transmitted and distribu- | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
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Ohio Auto Title Law 
Is Held Inoperative 


Co.tumswus, Oun10, Aug. 31, 


The Pringle motor vehicle certificate of 
title law (H. 104) passed by the Legislature 
in April and released in June, was held in- 
operative Aug. 27 by the State Supreme 
Court. 

The decision was made in a test case 
| brought by the City Loan & Savings Co., 
of Wapakoneta, to compel the Portage 
County clerk of courts to issue certificates 
ot title. The loan and savings company, 
while asking a writ of mandamus, in its 
brief expressed the hope that the court 
would hold the law never to have been 
in effect. 

The court ruled the law had never been 
in effect because before the 90-day refer- 
endum period on the Pringle Act had 
passed, the Legislature enacted a repealer, 
thereby showing its intention to wipe out 
its previous act. The court held that the 
Marshall repealer (S. 342) went into effect 
immediately instead of 90 days after pas- 
sage. 

The Supreme Court's action has the ef- 
fect of putting back into force at once the 
old automobile bill of sale act which was 
operative before the Pringle law was 
passed. 


Asked of Public 


the orders of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana, has developed its electric 
plant so .hat the whole will operate as 
one unit, and that as a consequence the 


electric energy distributed by petitioner 
within its South System is derived from 
a variety of sources best calculated to 
serve the needs of the communities to 
which it is delivered; that as a result of 
the gradual development of petitioner's 
South System, pursuant to the orders of 
the Public Service Commission of Indiana 
as aforesaid, rate structures have been 
formulated and adopted with insufficient 
consideration of the South System as a 
whole, or of the communities of compara- 
ble size and character within the South 
System.” 








HIGH LIGHTS 


Court Bonds 


ON 

‘ oe This class comprises bonds required 
SURETYSHIP eae age, he 
to be given in connection with judi- 

cial proceedings. 
They are usually filed in court 
although there are several classes 
of these bonds which, though aris- 
One of ing out of some proceeding in 


a Series of not of themselves neces- 
helpful discus- 
sions about 
a vital phase 
of Surety- 


ship 


court, are 
sarily filed in court, such as indem- 
to Sheriff or Marshal, certain 


refunding bonds, ete. 


nity 


The very name “Court Bonds” im- 
plies a close relationship with the 
of which this is legal profession. 
If at any time we can serve you, either with 
N 1 1 bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
oO. the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
| force—at your command! 


tandard Surety & Casualty 


Company of New York 
Home Office: 
80 John Street New York, N. Y. 


Frank G. Morris 
President 
| “A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 





John R,. English 
Vice President 








LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE 


imism is Hope based on Desire. 


f, too ofien coupled with the wish to profit 


always has been, 


inherent untruth and viciousness. 


and was 
ar 1 A. D 
100 A. D.; 


this record will show the year 


2140400 NEI HI ATES QUT GREG} eevee TOE 
OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the N 
in the Preseni; and Faith in the Fuiure. 


ation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 


Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of 


through the misfortunes of others. 


that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


and always will be that 
False Opiimism cannot last because of its unsound foundaiion; 


that 
but must ever fail 


True Opiimism is justified and its results proven; 


and that Pessimism cannot prevail, 


in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 


; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous 
Hisiory records that the world progressed, 


and was in every way better 
and History will continue to record the progress of 


2000 in every way better and more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. 
It is reasonshle to believe, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way 
Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true 


Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
g 


“Now Faith is tie substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ 


Today, as then, 


he will say “I 


make known your Faith 


NEAL 
HASSINGER, 


True Op.imism is Faith. 
individuals heve suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals will suffer misfortunes 
in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but .- 
all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march of progress 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
may ridicule it and tell you that some day 
Optimism hy voice and decd; make known your Faith in Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make 
known your Faith in the Future; 
turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead 
of harkening to cowardly fear. 


BASSETT, 
Vice-President 


Thinking men must be and are . Optimists. That 


however hard for the individuals, are after 
and prosperity. 


such misforiunes, 


told you so.” Have courage and make known your True 


in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has 


NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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President 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN'S. INSU RANCE COMPANY OF NEW ARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSET? 
JOUN KAY, 


S T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


. Chairman of Board 


Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


A. 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND M: ARINE INSU RANCE COMPANY . 


NEAL 


1. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


A. 3 
THE 
NEAL 

HASSINGER, Vice Vresident EL 


NEAL 
cK. Vice President 


—— 


A. H. HASSINGE 


BASSETT, 
WELLS 7. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADEL PHIA 


a r, 


President 


BASSETT, Vice-Presid CHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


President 


LS T. BASSETT, CH I D KEMP. 


PITTSBUR GH , PA. 


Vice- Preside 2d Vice-President 


Br, 


President 


T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 24 Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE. INSU RANCE COMPANY 


KAY, 
BASSETT. Vier President 


"NEAL, ;GARSETT. Chrirman vot “Board 


Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


A 
IBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY “OF MILWAUKEE 


President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


EAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARC HIBAL D KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSU JRANCE COMPANY 


JACKMAN, President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE 


NEAL BASSETT, 
JOHN KAY, 
fl. BASSETT, Vice-President 


MILWAU KE E MECHANIC 


NEAL BASSETT 
. &. LANDERS, Vice-Pres, & Gen'l 
8. K, MeCLURE. Vice-Pren N KAY, 


sident 


NEAL 
&. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. 


BASSE TT, 


Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL "CASUAL T 
PARTMENT | 


Chicago. Mi, Ne k 
Newark, 


SMITH | 461-467 


SULLIVAN 





Vice- 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSI RANCE COMPANY OF } 


& Gen'l Counsel ; 
HASSINGER, Vice-President 


EASTERN DEP ARTMENT 


10 Park Place 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Ww. Ww. 
MASSIF & RES WIC K, Ltd, Managers 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


SURANCE CO. OF | CONCORD, N. H. 


"Chairman of Beara : 
Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


4 
CHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


S’ INSURANC E “COMPANY 


4 hairman of Board | 
Ss. WM. BURTON, 
HASSINGER, 


HEYER, Vice-Pres, 


Vice-Pres, Cc, 
BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 


Vice-Pres. | WELLS r 
NEW YORK 


Chairman of Box ard 
V 


JAN WINKLE, Vice- Peeslinet FRIGENSPAN, Vice-President 


E. C 
LLS T, BASSETT, Vice-President 


Y INSURANCE COMPAN Y 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


San Frarcisco, California 

60 Sansome Street 

& FE. G, POTTER, Managers 
Ass't Managers 

JOHN R. COONEY CHAS, H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL 


New Jersey 


Toronte, Canada 
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Coal Restriction 
Viewed as Illegal 
In West Virginia 


Governor Conley Declares 

- Use of Police Powers to 

 Curtail Output Would Vio- 
late Constitution 


Cuar.eston, W. Va.,)Aug. 31. 

Governor William G. Conley declared 
Aug. 29 that the use of police powers of | 
the State to curtail the production of 
coal “would be in contravention of the 
Constitution and laws of West Virginia. 
“His views upon the subject were made 
in a telegram to the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, which had asked him to comment 
on the proposal of J. T. M. Stoneroad, 
president of the Carnegie Coal Company 
of Pittsburgh, that the governors of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia exercise 
police powers to curtail overproduction of 
coal in the three States as had been done 
in Oklahoma and Texas in regard to oil. 

Viewed as Illegal 

The Governor's telegram follows in full 
text: 

Your telegram asking my views “on use 
of police powers, as suggested by Stone- 
road along lines adopted in Oklahoma and 
Texas,” is received. 

The use of national guards and State 
police for the purpose of lessening the 
production of coal or any other commod- 
ity and fixing the price thereof would be 
in contravention of the constitution and 
laws of West Virginia. They are used 
to uphold the law, not to violate it. 

Conditions Elsewhere 


The Oklahoma and Texas conditions do 
not prevail in West Virginia. Oklahoma | 
has an old State law which provides that | 
no natural resource product can be sold! 
for less than its value. The law has been 
violated, and the Governor of Oklahoma 
used such force as was necessary to en- 
force the law. , 

Texas has a law giving authority to 
the State Railroad Commission to allocate 
and prorate production of oil in various 
"Texas fields and fixing rules under which 
shipments may be accepted by pipe line 
companies. The last special session of the 
Legislature of Texas amended that law 
so .as to give the Railroad Commission 
additional power and authority in regula- 
tion of oil production. East Texas oil 
producers were trying to drain as much 
oil as they could in defiance of the law, 
whereupon the Governor of Texas en- 
forced the law by martial law decree. | 


, 


| 
West Virginia Output 


Of Coal Decreasing 


CHar.eston, W. VA., Aug. 31. 


A statement that coal production in 
Wes Virginia “has been declining rapidly | 
since 1927, “causing a serious condition in 
regard to employment” was made Aug. 31) 
by Robert M. Lambie, head of the State 
Department of Mines, in submitting his 
annual report to Governor Conley. . 

The decrease in production since 1927 
“when a high tonnage peak was reached, 
fr. Lambie said, amounted to a loss of 
nearly 24,000,000 tons and “can be at-| 
fributed mainly to the higher freight rates 
that must be absorbed by the West Vir-| 
giria operators before they can compete 
in the large consuming markets. | 
“Every mining district in the State suf- 
fers from rate differentials favorable to 
our competitors notwithstanding the fact 
our competitors are favored by much bet- | 
ter mining conditions which give them al 
better production cost,” he told the Gov- | 
ernor. “The West Virginia operator. 
therefore, must depend on the adapta- 
bility of his coal to varied uses and the 
careful and systematic preparation of his 
output for the markets. That the indus- 
try in West Virginia has survived, con- 
sidering the obstacles that operators have 
had to overcome, is attributable to their | 
capacity for improving the quality of their | 
marlketable product. 

“While the safety of our men and the 
conservation of our resources are the 
main objectives of this Department, we 
have assisted and are at all times ready 
to render assiStance to the industry to 
overcome those artificial impediments de- 
overcome those artificial impediments that 
affect its welfare and the prosperity of 
those dependent upon it.” 

The report was based on the calendar 
year of 1930 during which time an average 
Of 107,832 persons were employed at the 
mines and coke ovens in the State, and; 
worked an average of 170 days. That total, 
Mr. Ambie said, would be raised to 112,162 
employes directly connected with opera- 
tion of mines by the addition of 4,330 per- | 
sons representing an average of five per-| 
sons employed at each of 866 producing 
mines during 1930 as superintendents, fire 
bosses, store managers and office clerks. 
Of the miners. the report brought out, 9,207 | 
were pick miners, 48.496 were machine | 
miners, 4,522 were machine runners and 
helpers, 29,926 were inside laborers, 15,261! 
were outside laborers and 420 were coke 
workers. 

Those workmen, he said, produced a 
total of 122,429,767 tons of coal, a decrease | 
of 16,868,179 tons from the 1929 tonnage, 

nd 427.679 tons of coke, a decrease of 

1678 tons from 1929 figures. The coal 
produced was valued at $178,747,459.82, 
While the coke had a valuation of $1,866,- 
010.57. Of the total production, the re- 
port showed, 121,224,801 tons were sold for 
a total of $176,988,209.46 including 117,972,- 
633 tons shipped from the mines and sold 
for $172,239,893.18. | 
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‘Store-door’ Delivery Service On Public Works 


More Than 100 Lines Submit Joint Rates in Total 119 Millions 
Hope of Meeting Truck Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tem of pickup and delivery should be of- 
fered by the rail lines. 

“The plan herewith submitted has been 
adjusted to Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion Docket No, 13535 Scale of Rates, ap- 
plicable in Southwestern Territory. The 


|group rates have been adjusted under the 


formula as showing the schedule enclosed. 
It is contemplated that scales under the 


same formula will be made for Western 
Trunk Line Territory and for other ter- 
ritories and localities desiring to operate 
the pickup and delivery plan. 


More Competition 


Over Short Routes 


“Truck competition is of course more 
keen for the shorter distances. Competi- 
tion diminishes as the distance increases. 
The mileage scales which have been pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and those adopted voluntarily by 
the rail carriers contemplate in inclusion 
of terminal expenses at origin and desti- 
nation. The terminal expenses are at 
present regardless of whether the haul is 
5 miles, 50 miles, 100 miles, 500 miles, 1,000 
miles, or more, so that after determining 
a reasonable allowance for terminal ex- 
penses an effort has been made to in- 
clude it in each rate. When the Com- 
mission was considering the establishment 
of mileage scales the carriers urged that 


the terminal expenses be included. 


“The motor truck, generally speaking, 
maintains no depots. It more economi- 
cally operates under the plan of picking 
up its lading at fhe store-door at origin 
and delivering it at store-door at destina- 
tion without the necessity of an inter- 
mediate depot or warehouse. To meet 
this competition, the railroads in provid- 
ing a pickup and delivery service, find it 
necessary to absorb the pickup and de- 
livery expense out of substantially the 
present rates for the shorter distances. 


| Where delivery to a radius of 50 to 100, or 


perhaps 150 miles, is made, and hard-sur- 
iaced roads are available, it is believed the 
trucks can be and are operated at a profit 
under the present railroad scale of rates. 
“In effect the short-haul competition of 
trucks requires the maintenance of lower 
rates for the shorter hauls, and the redis- 
tribution of the generai transportation ex- 
pense so as to allocate a somewhat greater 
portion to the rates for the greater dis- 


| tances. 


“Based upon the experience in Arkan- 
sas and Texas, and upon studies which 
have been made, it is concluded that a 
universal pickup and delivery service may 
be contracted at an average expense of 12 
cents per 100 pounds. Generally speaking, 
this service has been contracted at 7 cents 


Sweden Shows Loss 
In Merchant Marine 


Income From 1930 Shipping 
Declines From 1929 


The income of the Swedish merchant 
marine during 1930 totaled 296,100,000 
crowns, as against 320,900,000 crowns in 
1929, a decline of 27,800,000 crowns, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures prepared 
by the Royal Board of Trade and for- 
warded by Commercial Attache T, O. 


Klath, Stockholm. ; 
The total income on time chartering 


| was increased from 15,100,000 crowns in 


1929 to 17,300,000 in 1930. Income for 
freight carrying showed the heaviest de- 
crease, by 27,200,000, making a total freight 
income of 267,500,000 crowns. Passenger 
revenue decreased 600,000 crowns, to a to- 
tal of 27,700,000 crowns; but income on 
mail contracts increased by 43,782 crowns 
to 837,682 crowns. ‘(The crown equals 
$0.268.)—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Louisville-Dallas Airway 
Survey to Start in Month 


In accordance with the action Aug. 28 


lof the Interdepartmental Committee on 


Civil Airways, which authorized the es- 
tablishment of a lighted airway between 
Louisville, Ky., and Dallas, Tex., the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce will begin a survey of this 
airway within the next 30 days, according 
to an announcement by Col. Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

This route, which will ' 
Federal Airways System, 


Rock and Texarkana, Ark. The survey 


|of the route by engineers of the Airways 


Division of the Aeronautics Branch will 
determine the location of the beacon lights 
which will be spaced 10 to 15 miles apart. 
The intermedaite landing fields, located 
at 40 to 50 mile intervals, are now being 
established for day operation and these 
will be provided with boundary lights for 
use after dark. 

The Aeronautics Branch expects that 
the airway will be completely lighted and 
veady for night operation in the early 
Spring of 1932—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York State 


Municipal Bonds 


State of Massachusetts... . 


State of California...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


State of South Carolina... . 


Complete circul 


4Vos 
State of West Virginia.... 31/8 
. 4s 
414s 
Port of New York Authority 41/45 
. Vos 
State of Louisiana........ 4)/o8 
Detroit, Mich. ........... 4/8 


1956 
1944 
1942-48 
1980 /50 
1960 
1952 
1943 
1932-34 


3.25% 
3.50 
3.55-3.60 
3.80 

4.15 

4.20 

4.40 
4.00-4.50 


ars on request 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


for pickup and 5 cents for delivery. In 
the small towns the charge for delivery 
has generally been 5 cents. In the job- 
bing centers the charge for pickup has 
ranged from 5 to 7 cents. In the large 
cities, and provided the service is con- 
fined within reasonable zoning limits, the 
service can be contracted at about 5 
cents.” 


A considerable portion of the short- 
haul traffic, which is that part of the 


railroads’ business which is mostly affected | 


by truck competition, will be accorded 
free pickup and delivery service. Such 
free service will apply in certain instances 
on hauls up to 300 miles, under the tariff 
just filed with the Commission. 


Large Industrial 
Centers Affected 

For each 100 pounds for pickup and 
delivery for distances over 300 miles the 
plan calls for a charge of 20 cents. An 
allowance of 5 cents per 100 pounds will 
be paid the shipper where he performs 
the.pickup service. 

The new service will affect the large in- 
dustrial centers of St. Louis, Memphis, 
Pueblo, St. Joseph, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, 
and many others. 


The Southwestern Lines have informed 
the Commission that the plan probably 
will be adopted in Western Trunk Line 
Territory by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; the Chicago & North Western; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
the Northern Pacific and others. It was 
pointed out that in event of approval of 
the plan, it was expected that still other) 
lines would join in for competitive reasons, | 
and the service will be extended rapidly 
to other territories, particularly the Pacific 
Coast, Southern and Official territories. 


Based on the experiments carried on in 
the Arkansas and Texas, the railroads 
expect to recover at least 75 per cent of 
the traffic lost during late years to their 
motor truck competitors. 


The railroads feel, the Commission has 
been advised, that while the trucks have} 
an unfair advantage over them from the} 
staidpoint of rate regulation, the shipper 
is actually more interested in service and 
convenience, It has often been found | 
that trucks charge higher than railroad | 
rates, and get the business on account 
of the convenience of their service. | 

In this connection, it was explained that 
a shipper located a mile or two from a 
freight station has to load his freight on’! 
;a truck and get it down to the freight 
station. If he has to haul it one mile to 
a freight station, in 15 minutes he can 
haul it 15 or 20 miles further, over im- 
proved highways, and saves the handling 
cost of loading and unloading freight at 
the freight terminals. It is on account 
of this, it was said, that the railroads are 
now iosing short haul business to trucks, 
both private and common carrier. 


Oklahoma City, | 


| paving Finney 
McCausland Avenue, $25,647; constructing | 


| 


\Semipublic Construction Is 
Included in Projects An- 
nounced for Week in 
Various States 


| 


| [Continued from Page 5. 


tion to school, $33,716; highway, $1,252,- 
850; McCoole, school, $26,000; Baltimore, 
highway bridge, $157,940; concrete foot- 
ways, $27,845; paving street, $55,966. 


' 


Massachusetts 


Highway construction, $9,722,910; North 
Truro, station building, $25,000; Belcher- 
town, stream conirol works, $561,222; Fall 
| River, parochial school, $200,000; Med- 
ford, street construction, $56.671; West- 
field, employes’ dormintory, $79,500; Win- 
throp, post office, $50,000; Boston, convent, 
, $150,000, publishing and _ service plant 
| buildings, $3,000,000; Franklin, substation 
and power lines, $200,000; Marlboro, ad- 
ministration building and dormitory, $150,- 
| 000; Newton, memorial building, $158,000; 
| Norfolk, administration building and 
|} State prison colony $150,000; receiving 
building, State prison $258,000; Quincy, 
pumping station, 837,630; Watertown, in- 
firmary, $35,000. 


Michigan 


Camp Custer, administration building 
and altering Buildings Five and Six, 142,- 
858; Ingham County, graveling road $12,- 
000, graveling O’Brien Road _ $29,000; 
graveling Wheatfield Road $13,000, 
paving Washington Avenue $40,000, road 
work $5,600; highway construction, $1,- 
884,852; Baraga, addition to high school, 
$35,000; Detroit, railway substation No. 11 
$38,690; training walls and booms $30,395; 
Escanaba, sewage disposal plant, $114,500; 
Iron Mountain, post office, $135,000; Pel- 
kie, agricultural school, $45,000; Flint, 
storm and sanitary sewers, $43,450; Lan- 
sing, cable tunnel, $50,000; Wakefield, gym- 
nasium and auditorium, $150,000. 


Minnesota 


Highway construction, $15,373,765; Owa- 
tonna, cottage, $65,000; Rochester, City 


Hall, 170,619; St. Peter, Insane Asylum | 


building, $115,000. 


Mississippi 
Highway construction, $32,000, 


Missouri 


Kansas City, wharf improvements, $210,- 
469; office building, $100,000; Maysville, 
grade and high school, $70,000; Pemiscot 
County, levee work, $59,965; levee work, 
$107,690; St. Louis, church and church 
school, $110,000; bridge, $67,948; bath 
house,, $100,000; paving Riverside Drive, 
$67,076; paving Riverside Drive, $49,440; 
Avenue, $76,690; paving 


revetment in Missouri River, $80,188; high- 


4 
tract Awards city airing. $0123: paving satan. 


‘on Aug. 31 made public decisions in rate! 


$1,524,832; 


way construction, Jackson 


| $25,588; St. Clair, waterworks improve- 
ment, $30,000; Caruthersville, post office, 
$80,000; Centralia, post office, $50,000; 
Commerce Island, piling dikes, $59,864; 
Fulton, paving Highway No. 54, $26,454: 
Harlow Island, piling dikes, $27,094; Inde- 
pendence, grading and paving Silby Road, 
$25,588; Miami, standard pile dikes and | 
standard revetment in Missouri River, 
$106,353; Missouri City, pile dikes, $54,305: 
St. Louis County, grading, paving and cul- 
vert construction, $81,005; grading, pav- 
ing and culvert construction, $74,368; Wil- 
son Island, piling dikes, $64,467. 


Montana ‘Mobi 
| “Mobile, Ala. 
Helena, Federal building, $339,974: serkvetoe 
church, $70,000; infirmary boiler house and| Md, (P): *H 
chimney, $307,500; highway construction, | Tex. (M). 


$1,200,000. Cities contemplating municipal airports are 
Nebraska 


Highway construction, $1,278,000; 
coln, city building, $150,000; 
Sanitary sewer, $33,065. 


By Cities Listed 


Reports Made to Department 
Of Commerce Show Status 
Of Projects 


For the week ending Aug. 27, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
| cities propose the establishment of air- 
ports: 

(M); Bieber, Calif. (C); 
Ill. (M); Princess Anne, 
“Hannibal, Mo. (C); Kilgore, 


by the letter C; private projects by the letter 
Lin- | Sorts’ siresdy ‘established for Which Impress: 
Coleridge, ! ments are contemplated or under “wT 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronauticg Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question: have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed: 

Established: Buena Vista, Colo.; Con- 
cordia, Kans.; Emporium, Pa.; Osage, Wyo. 
| _Indefinitely postponed: Arkadelphia, 
Ark.; Pullman, Wash. 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Nevada 
Highway construction, $356,536; Boulder 
City, excavating for basements and foun- 
dations of municipal building and con- 
structing municipal, administration and 
dormitory buildings, $46,253. 


(The summary of construction proj- 
ects in other States will be published 
in full text in the issue of Sept. 2.) 


Decisions on Railway A pplications 
And Reports Filed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, fer, Minn., to Minot, N. Dak., found not 


unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 24506.—L. G. Everist v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad: 
Rate on crushed stone, in carloads, from 
Dell Rapids, S. Dak., to Burlington, Iowa, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24183.—Eagle-Ottawa Leather Com- 
pany v. Chicago & North Western Railway: 
Rates on glue stock, in carloads, from Grand 
Haven and Whitehall, Mich.. to Carrollville, 
Wis., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 24131.—Egbert-Hay-Forbes Company v. 
New York Central Railroad: Defendants’ 
failure to apply on four carloads of lumber 
from Goshen, Ind., to Saginaw, Mich.. the 
rate from a more distant point and made 
subject to Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 20 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24022.—American Cotton Waste & Lin- 
ter Exchange v. Boston & Maine Railroad: 

1. Rates sought to be collected on nu- 
merous less-than-carload shipments of cot- 
ton card strippings mixed with flax waste 
from Tucapau, S. C., to Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Grand Rapids, Mich., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. 

2. Rate sought to be collected on carload 
shipment of like traffic from Tucapau to 
Philadelphia found applicable. Applicable 
carload rates on like traffic from Tucapau 
to Springfield, Boston, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, and Grand Rapids found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed. 


Keports of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24433.—Humboldt Brick & Tile Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: Rate charged on shipments of com- 
mon brick and hollow tile, in straight and 
mixed carloads, from Humboldt, Kans., to 
Waldo and Westport, Mo., found unreason- 
able, but not otherwise unlawful. Reason- 
able rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 24134 and related cases.—Southern 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23620.—Swift & Company v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on wool. 
in grease, in bales, in carloads, from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to certain destinations in east- 
tern trunk-line and New England territories 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


No. 23669.—Standard Fuel & Supply Com- 
pany v. Norfolk & Western Railway: Rates 
on bituminous coal, in carloads, from the 
Pocahontas, Tug River and Thacker coal 
districts in West Virginia and from Clinch 
Valley districts Nos. 1 and 2 in Virginia to 
Bluefield, W. Va., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23767.—C. V. Hallenbeck v. Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad: Rates on 
gasoline, in carloads, from Cushing and 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Rifle. Colo. found 
to have been’ unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 23830.—Endicott Johnson Corporation 
v. Erie Railroad: Rate on scrap woodpulp 
board, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Johnson City, N. Y., found unreasonable but 
not otherwise unlawful. A reasonable rate 
prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 


No. 23916.—Apache Powder Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rate 
charged on ground peanut hulls, in carloads, 
from Hugo, Okla., to Curtiss, Ariz., found 
inapplicable and applicable rate found un- 
reasonable Rates on like traffic from 
Durant, Okla., and Dublin, Tex., to Cur- 
tiss found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No, 23920.—United Electric Supply Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: Rates on radio receiving sets, in car- 
loads, from Chicago and Galewood, Ill., and 
Cumminsville, Ohjé, to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed 

No. 23926.—Engineering Sales Company v. 
Great Northern Railway: Carloa rate on 
steel reinforcing bars from Minnesota Trans- 
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Midwest Groups 
Contest Plea for 
Higher Rail Rates 


Shippers and State Com- 
merce Commissions Pre- 
sent Views at I. C. C. Hear- 
ing in Chicago 


_Cuicaco, Aug. 31—Middle western ship- 
ping interests testified in opposition to the 


per cent horizontal increase in freight 
rates before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing held here today. 
Representatives of 14 western State 
Commerce Commissions, together with at- 
torneys 
ciations and large industries, appeared be- 
fore the Commissioners. The hearing is 
the last of a series of 11 held throughout 


the country and is expected to last more 
than a week. 


Cost to Farmers Cited 

Evidence prepared for submission is in« 
tended to show that the proposed increase 
will cost farmers $102,000,000 annually and 
millions of dollars to other industries. 

The railroads contend that the increase 
will mean additional revenue amounting to 
about $400,000,000. The railroad’s petition 
was presented by Dr. J. H. Parlamlee of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics and R. 
H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association. 

They argued that many railroads have 
been operating at a loss and that increased 
revenue was necessary for preservation of 
the roads, as a result of the depression 


| period. 


Shipping interests, on the other hand 
argued that the increase would place an 
additional burden on them, which at this 
time cannot be borne and would force 


them to curtail rail shipments in favor of 
trucks or water routes. 


Texas Rail Rates Held | 
Applicable for Cotton 


AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 31, 

The Texas Railroad Commission has is- 
sued an order fixing the existing railroad 
rates as rates to be applicable in future to 
the hauling of cotton by trucks. 

In the past, truck lines have promul< 
gated rates much lower than regular rail 
rates, and railroads then have come in 
and secured permission to lower rates to 
_— with the trucks. 

€ new order was based on a 
law that made the former Class A aune 
truck lines common carriers, made con- 
tract haulers common carriers, and re- 
quired all common carriers to use the 
scales of rates fixed by the Commission 


for all other common carriers, including 
the railroads. 


Akron, Canton & 
Rates on carbon 


Carbon Company vy 
_oungstown Railway: 
lack, in carloads, from East Akron, Ohi 
Hornell, N. Y., and Dupo, Ill, to’ Upco, 
La.. and from Akron to Swartz and Han- 


cock, La., found unreasonable 
awarded. : 


. 


Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


St. 


semaines 
1931 

Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income .... 


983,91 


— 
1931 
$9,875,71 


2,471,04 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


9,177,21 
2,453.30 


eeeeee 


$1,437,785 
33.703 
1,556.274 


252,067 


13,470,261 


(As Reported to 


Louis South Western -Lines 


July ————-_, -—Seven Months—, 
1930 1931 
$1,605,120 $9,949,094 

77,616 290,807 
1,806,656 10,925,861 
5 1,370,266 7,984,769 
163,057 1,210,180 


Southern Pacific Co. 


July ————.._ -——Seven 
1930 1931 

5 $11,959,305 $64,844,365 

6 3,132,390 16,982,260 

16,576,680 89,885,021 

4 11,059,450 66 683,631 

1 3,559,463 11,909,494 


1930 19 
$12,178,616 $14.08: 
552,324 2.02 
13,739,063 17,21 
10,577,820 9.73 
1,486,206 5,68) 


Chica 

Months——, 
1930 19 
$79,277,804 $1.25 
21,057,903 
110,045,864 
80,645,911 
17,527,065 


1,64 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 


Freight revenue .. 

Passenger revenue .. 

Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


July ————_,, 
1930 
$9,596,957 
1,663,308 
12,503,071 
9,091,367 
2,218,182 


——Seven Months—~, 
1931 1930 
$52,878,795 $62,022,301 
6,847 566 9,218,906 
66,744,268 80,150,061 
47,015,632 57,114,189 
11,912,535 14,881,405 51 


— 


28 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


eee 
1931 

Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses cece 

Net railway operating income ...- 


2,640,61 
2,060,13 
228,44 


re 
1931 
$5,379.98 
750.18 
6,759.48 
5,503.20: 
641,64 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses .....++ 
Net railway operating income 


>a part of the| 
ill pass through | 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., and Little | 


vv eas 
1931 

Freight revenue .....-seeeeee coe $2,632,00 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue .....- e 

Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


3,319,15. 
3.444,03 
*374,39 


—_ 
, 1931 

Freight revenue .....eeseere eee 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses ....-++e+. 

Net railway operating income 


656,98 
6,990,78: 
4,905.60! 
1,272,82 


Chi 
Ses 
1931 

$7,098.75 
1,505.99 
9,592.98 
7,667.34 
1,048.81 


Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income . 


1931 
$20,269.79 
7,650,97 
32,811,3¢ 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue are 

| Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses S 
Net railway operating income .... 


Den 


peceia 
1931 

Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue .... 

Total operating expenses ews 

Net railway operating income 


—_—_— 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue . 
Total operating expenses 3 
Net railway operating income 


1931 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses .......666. 
Net railway operating income 


954,58 
931,51 
*133,47 


193 
Freight revenue 931 


Passenger revenue . 

Total operating revenue . 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating tncome 


iName changed from 


7,140.11 


*Deficit. 


$2.065.480 
300,596 


373,881 


$5,560,376 


$1,380,407 
248,045 
1,777,203 
1,277,586 
354,145 


$870,687 $1 


$5,987,783 
670,908 


5,975,245 
766,967 


July ——_——Y_, 
1930 
$2,729,549 
423,174 
0 3,492,680 


-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 19 
$14,398,777 $18,312,420 $7.69 
1,330,593 2,036,887 
17,279,750 22,276,813 
1 2,709,744 14,760,268 18,791,619 
5 385,719 103,794 891,974 


Erie R. R. Co. 


July — — -~—Seven 
1930 1931 

1 $6,523,175 $38,969,150 

5 938,856 4,635,908 

4 8,148,651 47,737,623 

3 6,425,904 38,050,493 

2 1,195,875 6,356,331 


1,66. 


Months—— 
1930 
$45,689,641 
5,620,570 13 
56,212,959 
45,638,159 115 
7,251,594 *8 


Atlantic Coast Line 


July — —~ ,;—Seven 
1930 1931 

3 $3,097,451 $28,534,713 

549,214 5,767,775 

3 4,021,806 37,691,511 

5 3,806,402 27,157,469 

5 12,804 5,669,975 


Months—~ 
1930 am 
$28,265,935 é 
7,821,142 as 
39,908,450 
29,973,333 
5,774,015 


2.75 
1,79: 


Great Northern Ry. Co. 


July ————., -— Seven 
1930 1931 
$7,149,547 $35,299,787 
4 885,704 3,653,067 
2 9,115,041 43,404,200 
9 6,265,452 34,379,386 
1 1,931,197 3,442,982 


Months—, 
1930 
$43,481,429 
5,464,159 
54,851,942 
44,025,982 9 
5,243,394 : 7 


19; 


cago and North Western Ry. Co. 


July — —_ ¢ Seven Months——, 
1930 1931 1930 

9 $45,879.617 $55,529,108 

5 mR! 9,232,494 11,841,366 

3 J 61,997,811 75,876,118 

5 9,093,869 51,279,007 61,406,632 

3 1,486,374 4,142,685 7,682,158 111 


New York Central R. R. Co. 


July ————~.._ -——Seven Months——, 
1930 1931 1930 19 
7 $24,665,900 $149,024,614 $185,560,104 $1.65: 
3 9,810,741 53,144,868 67,018,750 12 
9 39,160,915  232.381,261 287,858,213 1.90 
¢ 30,732,042 184,653,259 224,969,457 36 
4,481,337 19,490,275 36,641,614 27 


—_— 


ver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


July ————._ _-———Seven Months—, 
1930 1931 1930 
$1,751,278 $10,854,639 $13,185,588 
355,245 1,025,441 1,546,947 
2.310.996 12,846,106 15,957,566 
1,672,533 9,652,318 11,776,156 
516,580 1,166,793 3,172,675 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 


-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$9,988,611 $15,353,305 

756,840 1,093,224 
11,076,714 16,990,441 
9,513,130 13,504,571 
2,115,824 


July ————~ 
1930 
$2,395,071 
151,509 
2,622,349 
1,932,419 
804,420 


Eastern Ry. 


Seven Months—, 
1930 1931 1930 

581,445 $8,225,937 $12,729,454 
2 7 29 2,305 
1 1,748,694 9,034,583 14,013,167 
6 1,294,174 7,318,693 10,054,426 3.39 
5 202,477 383,306 1,890,136 q 


Figin, Joliet & 


July —————~ _ r= 


ouisville and Nashville R. R. 


July — ~ ——Seven Months——, 
; 1931 1930 
$44,567,480 $55,736,523 $3.27 
5,096,256 7,424,475 a1 
53,443,610 67,588 .608 
44,401,501 57,563,577 
5,562,745 6,570,747 


Cc 


1930 
$7,463,831 
881,455 
6 8,970,606 
7,623,232 


$12,127 


ok 


Chicago & Alton R, R. on July 18, 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


a—— _ duly ——_,, 


238.198 


1,397,363 
58,201 


1931 
$2,663,302 


3,229,657 
2,249,637 


o——— July — 


656,789 
9,968,925 
6,516,294 


1,356,348 
5.530 


— July ————, 
31 1930 


282,303 


539,947 


The Delaware and Hudson R. R. Corp. 
——— July ———___, 


$2,099,850 
234,942 
2,537,098 


ca July — 
1931 
$7,922,171 
1,068,027 
9.612.573 
7,668,036 


—— July —— 


$3 984,657 
365,308 
4.650,087 
3,852,497 
94,952 


$2,497,739 
271,723 
3,051,175 
2,77 


4,342,462 79,691 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


1931 


477 


10,632 
550,125 


the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


Chicago, Milwauxee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


om———_ July -— Seven Months—, 
1931 1931 1930 
$8,139,679 $54.611,603 $66,091,016 
873,537 5,508,441 7,621,705 
9,995,627 66,807,751 82,073,729 
7,440,550 54.951.740 67.497,522 
1,383,864 3,669,838 6,361,045 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


cH July ————._ -—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,820,675 $3,389,094 $20,647,173 $25,794,774 
158,792 201,957 893,961 1.176 833 
3.093.767 3,751,658 22,353,680 28,048.874 
2,389,564 2,884,599 16,942,938 21,373,416 
191,625 339,240 1,884,694 3,575,059 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 


-——Seven Months——, 
1931 1930 
$43.024.901 $55,183.762 

1,625,262 2.376.945 
46,403,012 59.702,004 
30,033,749 36,094,217 
12,431,062 19,016,311 


— July — 
31 1930 
0,167 $14,489,833 
2.430 2,726,120 
7,897 18.577.431 
1,865 10,529,408 
0.364 6,059,453 


1930 
$9.713,457 
1,219,178 
12,212,556 
9,575,349 
1,401,638 


——Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$68,124,588 $18,642,578 
13,439,422 18,161,053 
89,669,525 106,740,635 
67,353,560 80,659,055 
14,249,156 16,889,792 


go, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 


-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$86.042.245 $11,102,039 

1,443,122 1,945,880 
11,048,578 14,203,181 
9,817,328 11,931,902 

63,939 1,002,488 


31 1930 
4,237 $1,597,396 
317,442 
2,105,816 
1,749,757 
172,108 


1,028 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


—~ -—Seven Months—, 

1930 1931 1930 
$3,576,823 $15,658,029 $20,543,587 
399,709 2,119,128 3,060,087 
4,288,368 19,810,558 25,849,364 
2,592,442 15,316,080 18,591,432 
1,158,465 1,614,247 4,109,676 


July —————-, 
1930 
$7.943.572 

328,950 
8,538,140 
4.818.349 
3,119,240 


pei 
1931 
$6,657,120 
237,108 
7,128,619 
4,315,378 
2,543,377 


4,058 


9,669 


Missouri-Pacific R. R. Co. 


-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$48.341,657 $58,509,265 

4,496,531 6,433,678 
58,016,644 71,004,122 
42,178,825 53,763,116 
10,278,572 11,284,482 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 


-— Seven Months—, — 
1931 1930 
$8,312,272 $11,432,975 

919,496 1,663,069 
2,882,822 13,995,859 
8,734 871 10,953,594 
*906,415 1,146,059 


Northern Pacific Railway 
— July — 
1931 
$4,224,909 
601.170 
5.386.463 
4,613,822 
382,531 


Co. 


——Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$29,212,006 $35,181,274 
3.436846 4.784.047 
36,234,491 44,522,089 
32,220,012 37,897,275 
1,517,300 4,167,706 


-— ‘i 
1930 
$5,131.314 
811,900 
6,645,513 
5,167,653 
1,162,358 


31 1930 
8,310 $9.060.858 
913,584 
10,770,619 
7.927.618 


5,105 1,962,782 


Reading Company 

— July — ——Seven Months—, 

1931 1931 1930 
$4,706,681 $36,900,126 $44.471.573 
358.374 2.798.645 3,642,160 
5,381,905 42,484,267 51,297,836 
5,015,382 7.840.410 43,000,843 
136,335 2,896,411 6,345,008 


epee 
1930 
$5,912,345 
472,213 
6,815,103 
5,992,778 
74,500 


$1,334,541 
213,995 
1,659,705 
1,460,696 
*97 662 


4,340 


1,537 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 


Seven Months—~ 
1931 1930 
$15,103,988 $18,496,361 
2.045.624 2.759.491 
18,653,866 22,870,291 
12,576,973 16.067 .099 
3,618,365 4,103,209 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


con July ——-——._ -—-Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$4,582,973 $5,134,574 $32.436,722 $37.333,344 
2,902,587 3,552,754 20,831,132 25,015,433 
8.343.497 9,698,276 60,137,353 70,546,751 
6,107,449 6,822,566 41,382,282 48.260.946 
1,244,357 1,740,375 10,973,364 13,643,056 


Maine R. R. 


-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$23.084.851 $26,897,568 
7,040,120 8.299.416 
35,061,893 40,811,023 
25,510,946 30,635,499 
6,147,982 6,770,971 


1,141 $2.747.978 

370.756 
3.329.952 
2,275,429 


663,825 


1,854 
2,604 


Boston and 
-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$15,804,738 $18,666,264 
1,198,315 1,563,251 
18,270,756 21,696,536 
15,903,899 17,972,198 
1,861,977 2,825,330 


July ———— 
1930 
$3,602,613 
1,404,233 
5.781,004 
4,284,683 
1,006,536 


31 1930 
$2,516,371 
314,522 
3,050,613 
2,442,304 
486,030 


1931 
$3,115,364 
1,116,136 
4,904,588 
3,473,760 
945,961 


2,158 
9,021 


Illinois Central System 


c-—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$55,.528.443 $70,175,962 
8,681,458 12,251,234 
70,445,558 89,803,321 
58,714,830 71,213,591 
4,509,385 11,342,452 


Southern Railway Co. 


—— July —— ——Seven 
1931 1930 1931 
$6.498.415 $7,.302.479 $46,978,229 
1,062,204 1,435,602 7.716.572 
8,185,701 9.466 962 59.483,004 
6,605,416 6,664,518 48,739,578 

739,494 2,001,970 4,699,669 


1930 

$9 066.480 
1,483,858 

11,370,118 
9,260,517 
1,317,015 


Months—~ 
1930 
$54.632,747 
10,595,810 
71,130,931 
54,897,997 
9,933,644 


6,616 


Chicago, Great Western R. R. 


——Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$10,072,249 $10,739,885 

792,186 1,219,145 
11,696,670 12,974,750 
8,280,849 9,980,823 
1,507,376 1,199,496 


Wabash Railway 
y- SO Seven 
1930 1931 

4,194,478 $2,573,959 

453,860 2,453,869 
5,039,615 30,422,136 
3,874,407 24,665,674 
697,513 1,460,058 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


y———~ -——Seven 
1930 1931 
$2,848,797 $22,100,178 
322,308 2,946,172 
3,473,793 27,671,247 
2,993,946 22,423,073 
190,460 2,363,505 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 

— July ————_, Seven 
1930 1931 

$4,263,564 $25,619,979 

503,527 2,540,203 

5,155,501 30,664,425 

3.942.586 24,936,676 

802,107 2,930,502 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
—— July ——-——~._ -——Seven 
1931 1930 1931 

$27,531,459 $35,057,707 $191,588,140 
7.059.229 9.694.135 _53.767.245 
38.235,176  49,534.962 272.435.237 
29.986.253 35.832.590 219.383.045 
4,115,871 9.046.611  26.755.218 


or, 
31 1930 

9 083 $1,559,149 
6,332 191,162 
4.463 1,891,509 
2,649 1,426.979 
5,684 190,989 


— Months—, 
1930 

$239, 867,724 

70,105,472 

344,247,422 

259,961,781 

55,681,210 


The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 

cm July -—Seven Months— 

1931 1931 1930 
$2,367,425 $18,202,377 $23.681.104 
722.784 4,000,388 4.944.860 
3,284,254 23,717,134 30,554,566 
“Sahay 18,209,173 23,298,401 
217,021 2,528,716 3,673,214 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

cae July ————.  -——Seven Months—, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 
$11,532,389 $14,499,883 $80,223,990 $104,160.982 
1,370,260 1,671,139 9,111,074 11,.236.331 
13,897,199 17,306.765 96,250,002 123,751,050 


10,168,998 12,455,241 74,854,108 94,370,515 
2,719,654 3,649,079 14,247,903 21,371,934 


Months—, 
1930 
$31,399,179 
3.335,014 
37,397,871 
29,238,503 
4,038,591 


1930 
$3,266,166 
915,665 
4.416.861 
3,214,344 
639,983 


Months—— 
1930 
$23,741,341 
3,882,024 
30.576.764 
23,865,625 
3,858,202 


6,647 


tAlton R. R. Co. 


July ———-—-.__ -——-Seven 
1930 1931 
$1,615,595 $8,435,779 

360,892 1,971,961 
2,183,633 11,603.703 1 
1,699.116 9,248,069 1 

144,263 432,236 


Months-——, = 
1950 
$29,625,486 
3.336.389 
35,889,236 
28,589,504 
4,507,679 


Months—, 
1930 
$10,325,258 
2,654,115 
4,498,763 
128,351 
247.455 


1931 
$1,342,502 
252,041 
1,764,592 
1,273,221 
7,281 194,598 
Central of Georgia Ry. 
——Seven 

1931 
$8,338,704 
1.245.627" 
10,737,085 
8,610,891 
1,203,419 


— July — —Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 
$25,541,524 $29,673,494 
5,131,512 5,956,678 
35,441,485 40,809,827 
27,687,570 31,259,688 
4,468,984 6,106,222 


——_ July — 
1931 1930 
$1,342,479 $1,391,058 
157,681 212,304 
1,620,221 1,736,724 
1,310,237 1,351,141 
156,360 278,084 


Months—, 
1930 
$9,780,829 
1,822,433 
12,930,589 
10,192,295 
1,925,805 


1930 
$4,208,996 
964.212 
5,894,024 
4,303,291 
1,080,963 


3.801 
0,699 
4,283 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 


—— July — ——Seven Months— y 
- § 
- i 1931 1930 
51.413 $7,141,849 $9,295,261 
; 142,339 1,104,873 1,565,825 
: cine 9,087,771 11,919,841 
a 218 8,324,783 10,417,090 
93,704 *1,045,093 *525,70L 


Long Island R. R. 
— July ——__—. 
1931 1930 
$729.809 $823,237 
2.745.350 3.016.728 
3.629.561 4,018,939 
2,113,422 2.184.746 
788,315 1,164,812 


— —— 
1930 
$1,317,147 
198,588 
1.652.487 
1,410,709 
*79,529 


i Months—~ 


1930 
$5,787,693 
15,849,844 
22,806,397 
15,713,514 

4,230,001 


1931 
$5,684.460 
14,641,373 
21,399,587 
14,343,438 

4,087 426 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. 


— duly — Months. 
1930 
$14,479,540 

1,186,195 
16,818,311 
13,740,442 

839,337 


a 
1931 
$1,427,323 
148,059 
1,703,261 
1,568,055 
*106,429 


——~, _ -— Seven 
1930 1931 
$1,599,993 $11,119,275 

219.520 802,504 
1,975,163 12,863,557 
1,831,272 11,405,263 
*206,973 *565,427 


Pere Marquette Ry. 

— July ——_—___.. -—-Sey 
1931 1930 1931 
$1,906,281 $2,727,818  $14,539.226 
181,525 255.959 928.849 
2,233,558 3,182,672 16,471,175 
2,007,562 2,355,738 13,970,152 
*25,736 536,388 785,919 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


o—— July ——— -——Sev — 
1931 1930 1931" wants 
$9,921.443 $10,189,917 $63,777.468 $72,329,905 

345,773 469.872 2,568,424 3.402.487 
10,786,804 11,137,428 + 69.796.505 79'234'495 
6.287.870 7,234,662 44.2311626 —_—-52'322'955 
3,634,452 3,117,771 19,564,963 21.449'475 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 


c————_ July —— -—Seven Month ——\~ 
$2 585 317 $2 860.244 B10. 1880 
2,545,31 P $9,810,188 12,759, 
104,570 153,845 633,492 . oe a3 
2,742,099 3,115,385 11,134,543 14,597,607 
1,401 638 532,961 9,244 861 12,000,184 
1,123,765 1,322,202 423,870 910,840 


Rock Island and Pacific 
cs July ——_——., —Seven Months 
os se ne “ 1930 a 1931 1930 
" 2 601,072 $46,500,691 53,86. 
836 212 1,200,457 6,292,518 . 3.988.068 
10,170,758 10,731,038 58,412,442 69,576,151 
6,496,462 7,402,559 43,267,734 53,277,694 
2,596,584 2,221,817 8,328,008 9,211,668 


Texas and New Orleans R. R. 


———- July — ——Seven Mont cs! 
1931 1931 1990 
$3,322,829 $21,550.848 $27.979,229 

506 352 3,517,281 5,153,577 
4,233 27,960,866 35,916,544 
3,097.5 23,045,725 28,907,308 

574,341 1,260,737 2,914,738 


¢ Months— 


1930 
$19,904,327 
1,332,018 
22,582,700 
17,681,675 
2,650,898 


Chicago, 


5,182,013 
3.858.853 
688.282 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


o——— July ———__ -——Seven Months—Y 
x 1931 1930 1931 1930 

$3 826 898 $5,098.858 $26,918,999 $33,651,359 

447 011 680.916 3,366,935 5,128,322 

4 644,860 6,266,199 33,177,905 42,297,558 

3,377,130 4,373,646 24.039,703 30,773,737 

932,089 1,574,757 6,365,371 9,202,997 


Los Angeles and Salt Lake R. R. 
—— July —————~  -—Seven Mont — 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,103,619 $1,315,043 $8,583,931 $9,881,621 

310.113 411,267 1,798,065 2,308,281 
1,574,204 2,002,281 11,426,079 13,535,506 
1,221,292 1,427,393 8,093,763 10,340,029 

58,354 298,026 413,697 1,215,630 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. 


oa July ———~ -——-Seven Months—~ 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$6,451,166 $7,724,304 $40,690,244 $42,893,886 
922,071 1,216,248 5,739,524 7,347,573 
8,097,725 9,935,296 51,256,314 55,878,952 
6,011,296 6,624,341 37,998,741 40,792,403 
1,121,075 2,389,243 7,153,859 9,315,984 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 


——Seven Months—~ 
1931 1930 
$9,178,463 $10,924,536 
1,042,060 1,345,424 
11,504,955 13,634,535 
10,257,274 11,699,886 

*767.580 *64,220 


$1,616,155 
217,332 
2,059,032 
1,694,345 
53,363 


Oregon Short Line R. R,. 


July ————~ _ -—Seven Months—, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,586,500 $1,889,609 $12,984,194 $14,550,954 

224.145 307,783 1,334,095 1,779,911 
2,015,149 2.589.439 15,621,612 17,916,997 
1,384,131 2,035,596 12,164,481 13,481,413 
*244,128 140,722 796,665 1,722,054 


> om officials of agricultural asso . 
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FEDERAL BANKING 














[a 
| U.S. TREASURY | 
| STATEMENT 


~~ Aug. 28. 


Trade Conditions 


More Hopeful in 


Made Public Aug. 31, 1931 


e +. - Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ccce $1,818,108.26 
Ct. Louis District Internal-revenue receipts: 
° BOCOUNE THE ecccweescsvesers 560,042.28 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
ae CRUG cccccdvscccrscctveecse 1,775,276 .02 
Miscellaneous receipts .......++ 1,323,593.30 


Business Conditions Show 


$5,477 ,019.86 
More Than Seasonal Re- 


146,090,129.61 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 








oe a Dias Total Sivas aceveuss vs s@UOROGT Aue ae 
cession, Says Rev 1eW of Expenditures 
‘ 7 General expenditures .......++ $5,877 ,555.28 
Federal Reserve Bank Interest on public debt ..... ° 66,496.19 
° Reiunds of receipts ......+.++ ° ar cis cy 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—Business in AiMother se s-.sciclclliis 47415231 
the Eighth Federal Reserve District dur- 
ing the past 30 days. while continuing the TOU ceivicrsicsveuwevoess 
recessional trend of the two preceding Public debt expenditures 





Balance today 


months, developed certain hopeful fea- 
tures and made a more favorable show- 
ing than some earlier months this year 
as contrasted with the volume for the cor- 
responding period in 1930, according to 
the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, released for pub- 
lication Aug. 31. ¢ 


The district summary continues in full 
texi: 

Industry as a whole exhibited some- 
what more than the usual seasonal de- 
cline, but the decrease did not extend to 
all branches of manufacturing activity. 
A relatively good showing was made by 
boots and shoes, textiles, food products 
and some other lines, for ordinary con- 
sumption. 


o Retail Sales Decrease 


The value of retail distribution in July 
decreased as compared with a year ago, 
but a considerable part of the decline was 
attributable to the lower level of prices. 
There was a slight decrease in July sales 
of wholesalers and jobbers reporting to 
this bank as compared with the same 
month in 1930, but an increase of larger 
than the usual size over the June to- 
tal this year. 

Inventories of both wholesale and retail 
establishments are almost universally of 
small size, and since the first of August 
there has been more of a disposition to 
replenish stocks and fill out assortments. 
The number of visiting merchants at the 





: $151 567,149.47 


Demand for Funds 
From Reserve Bank 


Total 











Loans to Member Banks in 
Eleventh Federal District 


Increase by Nearly $3,- 
000,000 in Month 


Datias, Tex., Aug. 31—A_ substantial 
gain in the prospective production of 
principal agricultural commodities and a 
| drastic decline in the price of cotton, the 
district’s major crop, were the outstanding 
developments in the Eleventh Federal Re- 
serve District during the past 30 days, ac- 
cording to the monthly business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

The district summary continues in full 
text: 

Weather conditions have been generally 
favorable for crop and harvesting opera- 





chief Aistributing centers has been large, | tions. On the basis of the Aug. 1 report 
and the character of their buying reflects of the Department of Agriculture, the 
actual needs for the merchandise. prospective production of most major 


Ordering for late Fall and Winter con- 
sumption, while below the average vol- 
ume at this particular time in recent 
years has somewhat exceeded expecta- 
tions. In the case of apparel, dry goods, 
furniture, boots and shoes, and hardware, 
the proportion of cheap goods being taken 
is larger than in past years. Production 
and distribution of commodities of the 
heavier and more permanent sort were 
again on the decline. This was true par- 
ticularly of iron and steel, activities at 
foundries, mills and machine shops fall- 
<_ the lowest point of the year. 


xtreme high temperatures and lack of 
rainfall during the last half of July were 
detrimental for growing crops,-but favor- 
able for harvesting and the movement of 
grain. Little permanent injury, relatively, 
wes suffered as a result of the hot spell, 
and prospects throughout the district are 
for abundant crops of all descriptions. The 
drastic decline in prices of farm products 
has been discouraging to the agricultural 
community and wil Isharply cut purchas- 
ing power in the rural areas. The situa- 
tion with regard to food and feed, how- 
ever, is markedly better than at this time 
last year, and will substantially lower the! 
cost of producing next season’s crops, 
albeit small net gains have resulted from 
) this year’s productions. 


crops and many minor crops is materially 
larger than a year ago, and in many in- 
stances it exceeds by a wide margin the 
five-year average production. 


Stock Supplies Large 


The large supplies of food and feed will 
enable farmers to go through another crop 
season with a minimum of assistance and 
will form a back-log dyring the period of 
low agricultural prices. The price of cot- 
ton, which had been declining almost 
steadily since the early days of July, broke 
sharply following the issuance of the Gov- 
ernment’s report on Aug. 8, and at the 
middle of August was more than 3 cents 
lower than the high point in July. 


The low price will materially reduce the 
returns from this year’s cotton crop, and 
consequenily the farmers’ debt paying and 
purchasing power. 

The demand for merchandise in both 
retail and wholesale channels remained 
sluggish during July and the early part 
of August. The July sales of department 
stores reflected a seasonal decline of 26 
per cent, as compared to the previous 
month and were 18 per cent less than a 
year ago, the latter comparison being the 
most unfavorable shown during the cur- 
rent year. 

While some lines of wholesale trade evi- 
denced a seasonal gain in:sales, all report- 
ing lines showed a considerably smaller 
volume of distribution than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Consumer de- 
mand is.at a low ebb, and retailers are 
purchasing sparingly and for current re- 
quirements only. Both the number and 
liabilities of commercial defaults were 
smaller than in June, but were consider- 
ably larger than a year ago. 


Wholesaling Recedes 


As reflected in sales of department 
stores in the principal cities of the dis- 
-trict, the volume of retail trade in July 
was 13 per cent smaller than during the 
same month in 1930 and for the first seven 
months the volume was approximately 12 
per cent less than for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Combined sales of 
all wholesaling and jobbing firms report- 
ing to this bank were 5'» per cent smaller 
in July than in the same month in 1930, 
but 2314 per cent greater than the June 
total this year. The value of permits let 
for “ew construction in the five largest 
cigies of the district in July was 28 per 
een’ larger than in June, but about one- 
fourth Smaller than in July, 1930. 

Construction contracts let in the eighth 
district in July were 46 per cent smaller 
than in June, and 30 per cent less than 
in July, 1930. Debits to individual ac- 
counts in July were 14 and 22 per cent 


Loans Show Rise 

There was a seasonal expansion in the 
demand for Federal Reserve Bank funds, 
the loans to member banks having risen 
from $10,503,000 on July 15 to $13,355,000 
on Aug. 15. The latter figure was $754,000 
less than on that date in 1930. 

The combined net demand and time 
deposits of member banks averaged $763,- 
161,000 during July, which was $11,874,000 
less than in June, and $69,356,000 below 
July last year. The loans and investments 
of reserve ‘ity banks declined sharly be- 





In Dallas Increases 


DECLINE IN COMMERCE WITH COUNTRIES OF FAR EAST 
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Industry Shows 
Improvement in | 
New England Area 


Net Retail Sales Reveal Total 
10 Per Cent Below Last 
Year, Says Federal Re- 
serve Bank Review 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 31.—Industrial pro- 
duction in the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict in the first month of the third 
quarter has shown a slight improvement 
over the rate obtaining during the first 
half of 1931, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, released for publication Aug. 31. 

The district summary fodllows in full 
text: 

July is normally the month in which 
many lines of industry, particularly those 
producting consumers goods, begin to ex- 
pand their production schedules for the 
Autumn and Spring trade. 

Both the woolen and worsted and the 
silk branches of the textile industry of 
this district operated during July on in- 
creased schedules, while the cotton mills 
did not report as large a reduction as 
usual in the amount of raw cotton con- 
sumed. 

Spindle Activity Larger 

The rate of cotton spindle activity, based 
on the spindle hours operated per spindle 
in place, was somewhat larger in July than 
in June, while receipts of raw cotton at the 
five principal consuming centers were well 
sustained during July. The amount of 
raw wool consumed in July in this district 
was reported as 18.2 per cent greater than 
in June, the typical increase in July ove: 
June in wool consumption however, is only 
about 2 per cent. 

Silk machinery activity, based on the 
percentage of normal capacity of broad 
looms operated, was reported as slightly 
greater than in June. The July volume 
of residential building ‘(square feet of 
new contracts awarded), after seasonal 
allowances had been made, was over 5 
per cent greater than in the preceding 
month, while new commercial and factory 
construction, after seasonal adjustment, 
reported a substantial improvement. 

Although boot and shoe production in 
July was slightly smaller than in June, 
with a decline of 1.7 per cent. A con- 
siderable expansion occurred in the vol- 
ume of boot and shoe output in the first 
half of 1931. As a result, the production 
rate of the reporting New England shoe 
manufacturers for July this year was over 
24 per cent greater than for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

The returns from 1,076 representative 
manufacturing establishments in Massa- 
chusetts showed a small seasonal decline 
of 2 per cent in the number of wage 


smaller, respectively, than a month and tween July 8 and Aug. 12, and on the! earners employed and a smaller decline of 
a year earlier, and the total for the first latter date reached the lowest level in 1.3 per cent in aggregate weekly earnings 
seven months this year was approximately several years. for July compared with the preceding 
one-third smaller than for the correspond- = LS month. 

ing period in 1930. The amount of sav- Of the 173,280 persons employed in 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Missouri: S. L 


ings deposits as of Aug. 5 showed little 
variation as compared with a month and 
a@ year earlier. ; 

Officials of railroads operating in this 


district report a continued faliing off in Cantley, 


Finance Commis- 


these Massachusetts establishments, as 
shown by the July returns, 100,676, or 58.1 
, per cent, were in establishments reported 
as operating on full time, compared with 


ps 8 = sioner, has announced: Bank of Mound City 51.1 per cent in June. 
the volume of freight traffic as contrasted Mound City, and Holt County Bank, same The number of commercial failures, as 
with a year and two years ago. penreanes place. closed. s SO ete issued by R. G. Dun and Co. was smaller 
i in all classifications. uc ew York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- | j > the any ince em - 
have occurred ne L . = t fo hold | tRdent_of Banks, has announced: Manufac- n July than in any month since Novem 
partly to a disposition of farmers to turers Trust Company, New York City. au- ber, 1930, but the amount of liabilities 
their wheat for higher prices, the volume | thorization issued for branches at 32 Court | was considerably larger than the June 


Street and 1575 Pitkin Avenue 
former offices of Brooklyn National Bank. 
Continental Bank and Trust Company, New 


of grain transported has been considerably 
below what might be expected with a crop 
the size of the present one. Marked de- 
creases were noted in the movement of 
forest products, merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight. ; 

For the country as a whole, loadings 
of revenue freight for the first 31 weeks 
this year, or to Aug. 1 totaled 22,688,044 
cars, against 27,675,967 cars for the cor- 
responding period in 1930, and 30,882,951 
cars in 1929. The St. Louis Terminal 
ailway Association, which handles inter- 
anges for 28 connecting lines, inter- 
anged 171,935 loads in July, against 
188,872 loads in June, and 196,703 loads in 
July, 1930. For the first nine days of 
August the interchange amounted to 42,- 
412 loads, afainst 48,951 loads during the 
corresponding period in July, and 59,843 
loads during the first nine days of Au- 
gust, 1930. \ 

Passenger traffic of the reporting roads 
decreased 24 per cent in July as compared 
with the same month last year. Estimated 
tonnage of the Federal Barge Line, be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, in July 
was 104,700 tons. against 86,016 tons in 
June and 84,266 tons in July, 1930. 


E Collections Spotty 

The record of collections during July and 
the first half of August reflects rather 
spotty and irregular conditions. Whole- 
salers in the large cities report some back- 
‘wardness on the part of creditors, espe- 
cially those located in the country and 
small towns in the agricultural areas. Dis- 
appointing prices realized by agriculturists 
for wheat and other products has served 
to hold down liquidation of their debts. 

There have been increasing requests for 
extensions and longer datings. Preoccupa- 
tion of farmers with harvest was another 
influence tending to restrict payments in 
the country. 


and Trust Company under 


sageeves 


title of former 


proval given to 
from 2,000 to 4,000 and reduction 
from $50 to $25. 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company 
York City, application filed for 
Broadway and 91st St 


in 
branch a 


certain fiduciary powers. 


statement of weekly 
banks in leading cities on Aug. 26 made pub 


an increase of $4,000,000 in borrowing 
from Federal reserve banks. 


little change for the week. 


Loans on securities increased $31,000, 


district. “All other” loans declined $12, 
000,000 in the Boston district, 
in the Chicago district, $6,000,000 
Retailers in the large urban’ ——_ : ISS 






Brooklyn, 
York City, merger with Straus National Bank 


rleans County Trust Company, Albion, ap- 
increase in number of shares 
value 
New 


Bank of Richmond-| 
ville, Richmondville, granted right to exercise | 


Increase‘in Loans and Investments 
Is Shown in Federal Reserve System 
/ 


Net demand 
deposits and Government deposits show. 


000 at reporting banks in the New York 


district, $18,000,000 in the Boston district | of New York and a decrease of $4,000,000 
and $37,000,000 at all reporting banks, and | 9: tansae Cite 


declined $6,000,000 in the San Francisco | 


$8,000,000 


total, although about equal to the volume 
of liabilities reported in earlier months of 
the year. Net sales of reporting New Eng- 
land retail stores in July were 10 per 
cent below the corresponding month last 
year, while cumulative net sales for the 
first seven months of 1931 were more than 
7 per cent lower than in the same period 
} in 1930. 

Money rates on all classes of paper dur- 
ing the last few weeks have remained 
relatively unchanged. 


Borrowings Also Are Higher, With Decline Noted for Week 
In Time Deposits and ‘All Other’ Loans 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition | Philadelphia district and $40,000,000 at all 
reporting member 


reporting banks. 
Holdings of United States Government 


7 securities increased $52,000,000 in the New 
, lic Aug. 31, shows an increase for the week york district and $47,000,000 at all report- 


of $29,000,000 in loans and investments, a 
decrease of $41,000,000 in time deposits, and Cleveland district. 


. ing banks. 


~ liabilities of 
banks 


weekly 


in each Federal Reserve district 


——— —— : ——— follows: 
centers report somewhat more than the z - e 
uy . : = Total Boston a. Phila. leve. Rich Atla 
usual seasonal backwardness in paying Loans and investments—total .. 22,030 1,448 8.826 35x 2,196 629 548 
bills. Answers to questionnaires addressed aes meee eee = sa a er 
to representative interests in the several Loans—total .........ceeeseeeees 14,335 981 5,778 806 1,360 405 377 
i aiteeinn rosltet” ee Sie Sees On securities ........< athssacnn Meee 391 3.010 417 629 159 115 
e to g 8. J _ _ All other carvan biaddaas: ee 590 2.768 389 731 246 262 
Sas 3961 —_- Seed ae — Investments—total 2.2... ..05 seo 1008 467 3.048 547 836 224 171 
uly, 5 2 623 20 oan mae ee ae ne, ao : 
June, 1931 . © 165 69.0 145 U. S. Govt. securities ....... 4.078 209 1.775 226 463 100 80 
July, 1930 0.1 12.7 586 286 Other securities verenkasean’. ae 258 1,273 321 373 124 91 
uly, . =e a ee o Reserve with F. R. Bank . 1,787 93 368 36 132 39 37 
Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- Cash in vault vere 247 13 a 13 36 12 8 
eral District in July, according to Dun’s Net demand deposits . 195 841 6.136 768 1.050 326 288 
numbered 80, involving liabilities of $5.- ane Conoaite, 017 520 1.045 ae 1,006 265 233 
j 7 7overnmen CPOSItS ...-sreves 4 2 6 2 3 
ype. iet. els failures in June, with | nie trom banks .............. 32 86 122 30 111 83 70 
lities of $2,615,417, and 107 defaults| Due to banks ..._.! oe ee enon 3,052 130 1,108 222 304 «105 88 
for a total of $2,272,170 in July, 1930. 4 Borrowings from F, R, Bank ee a4 2 al 3 17 a 6 





ing banks, and declined $6,000,000 in the 
Holdings of other se- 
curities declined $15,000,000 at all report- 


Borrowings of weekly reporting member | 
|banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $94,000,000 on Aug. 26, the principal 
changes for the week being an increase 
of $8,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 


A summary of the principal assets and 
reporting member 


(C1980 cess wone+s SB 99 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Bank Debits Increase Somewhat, According to Review of 


For the week ended Aug. 22, 1931, weekly {number of failures reported for the same 
the Department 


figures 








Of Commodities Is Shown for Week 


Business by Commerce Department 


available 





to 
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of | 


Commerce through the Survey of Cur-| 


rent Business, indicate that bank debits 
outside New York City increased slightly 
from the preceding week but were under 
the same period in 1930, according to the 
summary 


weekly 


of 


domestic 


business | 


conditions just issued by the Department | 
of Commerce, which follows in full text: 


loans and discounts of Federal 


Total 
reserve 


as for 


member 
thos 


the 


banks showed a slight 
decrease from the previous week, and were 
well below 
rates on call 


of 


money 
past 1 


a yar 
remained the 


3 weeks, average 


ago. 


the 


sa 


Interest | 


me 


rate for the week being considrably be- 


low the same week last year. 
increased 
same level. 


rates 


but 


after 


five 


weeks 


Time money 
on the 
were still about one-half 


the rates for the corresponding week in 
1930. The average price of representative 
stocks declined slightly from the previous 
week and were 37 per cent under the av- 


erage price 


year. 


during 


the same 


week last 
Bond prices continued the decline 


which has been under way since the sec- 
lowest 


ond 


week 
quotation for the year. 
ness failures, as reported by 


in 


and Company, 
the week and were the lowest in the past 


five weeks, but slightly in excess of the 


July, 


decreased 


reaching 
Number of busi- 


the 


Rg. < 
slightly 


Dun 
during 


+ 
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week last year. 


Fisher’s composite index of 120 commod- 
ities, decreased slightly, but 
above the low recorded during the first | 
week 
products declined to a new low for the 
present recession, and were 32 per cent} jafger cities. 
under the same week in 1930. Prices Of| has also provided work for many labor- 
nonagricultural 
slightly and were 10 per cent below last! moted in the agricultural sections and 
year. The price of cotton middling de-/| there was little demand for this class of | 
clined to a new low for the year, but the 
price of electrolytic copper remained on 
the same level as for the previous two 
weeks. 
for the week was the same as reported 
for the week previous, but was 5.9 per cent 
under the same week last year. 


occurred over the previous week in bitumi- 
nous 
freight-car loadings and steel ingot pro- 
duction, while declines were recorded in 
cattle 
tion, hog receipts, lumber production, pe- 
troleum production 
For the same period the New York Times 
Composite Index of general business ac- 
tivity showed an 
while the Business Week Composite In- 
dex dropped 0.1 points. 
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As of Aug. 31 


New York. Aug. 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 






vase samovrns EBB 93: 


[90 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS _ 


7s 





Austria (schilling) 14.0443 
Belgium (belga) 13.9435 
pu ye ere eee -7199 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9625 
EOE COONS oieccetucceeentce 26.7436 
Meee, (WOUND) .ciscccscvecsevess 486.1547 
PIAIANG (MAKER) co scecsecvevenvee 2.5152 
PPRMOTIALOMG) 55050 cet cheareeer vers 3.9210 
| Germany (reichsmark) ........+..+ 23.7164 
CAEOGCOS (GTACHIMNA) 6. ..ccsocscececs e 1.2945 


| Hungary (pengo) 














| Italy (lira) ieee Meee Reay ces céwes 5.2308 

Netherlands (guilder) ..........+++6 40.3246 

Norway (krone) ‘ + 26.7473 

POMRTE UBIOEY) «icc sccscedvswevces - 11.1980 

POTCUBSL (OBCUMO) 2. ccceccesscansce 4.4207 

OTHERS EaIO LADUE) ic aideccdases 5935 

MINED SOONER) 6 ica csteiredes bese sen 9.0492 

22 6055 Greer: FUPOUME) 6, cvccdevteevacess + 26.7713 

Switzerland (franc) .....e.sesees » 19.4638 

The chart, prepared by the United States Bureau of See eee ‘Tanne, seen eee e ee ee eens ae ior 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, compares the ex- China (Shanghai tael) . 99.7232 

change of exports and imports with the countries of the | China (Mexican dollar) 21.4375 

Far East for the first six months of 1930 and of 1931. | China (Yuan dollar) ........... Se aank 

. e . aoe ; fr intries ERG (TUPSC) 20. cv evccrercess 35.9408 

The only increase noted is in imports from cou ‘ SUMMER 6 to oy van. vneoceuers 49.3746 

other than those specified. The comparison is in value | Singapore (dollar) ...........645 56.0208 

of commodities | COBAGR CUBONAL)  sevsctecscesaseces 99.6703 

Fk = _ OT CARMEL haset PERS Reeaacenst 100.0234 

— = = t .~ o Mexico (peso) itis scencegerels 31,2500 
e e e Argentine (peso, gold) ....-.seeeee prep ts 
a oy > e Brasil (milreis) .......cccccsvccscces 6.1633 

Slight Decrease in Wholesale Prices Brazil (milreis) seo. 20 18-1883 
Cc Uruguay (PeCSO) .....scesecceeveeree 43.6000 
GOlGMIDIN (PESO) ..ccccccccccccssece 96.5700 


Bar silver 27.6250 





Many Industries Continue 
Curtailed Schedules 





[Continued from Page 5.) 


volume of unemployment previously re- 
ported in certain sections of the State. 
While the major industries were in oper- 
ation, curtailed schedules obtained in 
quite a number of plants. The arrival of 
many visitors at the beaches resulted in 
an increase in the demand for hotel and 
the urs’ | other similar workers. Building and mu- 
Prices of agricultural | nicipal improvements engaged the serv- 
lices of quite a number of men in the 
State highway construction 


Wholesale prices, as measured by 


were _ still 
in August. 


products also declined | ers, 


The usual midsummer dullness was 


help. 





Georgia 

| Considerable unemployment was appar- 
ent throughout July embracing practically 
; all trades. While most of the plants in 
For the week ended Aug. 15, increases | operation worked part time, with reduced 


| forces engaged, the veneer and packing 
cotton receipts, | Lan a 
| concerns reported some overtime and the 


silk mills operated day and night shifts. 
' Several plants closed temporarily. Har- 


vesting of the watermelon and tobacco 
crops was in progress, which absorbed 
some of the surplus farm workers. Build- 
ing and general construction consisted 
chiefly of small projects, dwellings, re- 
modeling, and repair jobs. 
cently awarded call f6r the erection of a 
$190,000 university library, State paving 


The composite iron and steel price 


coal production, 


receipts, eletcric current produc- 


and wheat receipts. 


increase of 0.3 points, 


ieee WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS | and bridge work to cost $2,500,000, and a 
(Weeks Ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25—100) ‘“ $250,000 bus station, which will offer em 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. ug. ’ ss ’ ~ 
22 15 e 23 16 9 24 17 10 | ployment to many men when work is 
GENERAL panes 1931 1933 1031 4 1a — i i ae | started. No difficulty was reported in se- 
Composite index—New York Times 72.6 °72.3 7 t.3 £ : , class 
Composite index—-Business week 733 *3A4 88.9 87.7 87.2 1114 111.6 113.8! curing any class of help. 
PRODUCTION | lal 
Bituminous coal production 71.5 *698 872 838 804 103.7 992 99.5 Ic ano 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 51.5 beebe 82.8 . < - 1080 . . 
Cattle receipts +. 929 75.3 77.2 760 77.8 67.7 94.0 782 69.6 The forest fires in northern and cen- 
Cotton receipts 31.9 10.4 9.2 91.2 369 27.7 51.9 38.5 29.1 tral Idaho required a force of over 3,000 
PRIRCENIG GUFTORE 625.0cccccsccceeeses 97.8 98.6 101 5 160-7 101.5 105.0 104.8 103.8 men as fire fighters during July, and 
Freight car loadings .....+-ssesseeees 175 76.6 9 96.: 94. 7 5. 3.5 rs ; wh 7s 
<7 Ghe ae e 7 owing to the extreme dry season this 
Hog receipts ........++sccescccseecess 56.7 53.5 54.2 58.1 576 618 66.1 65.3 68.6 ¥ 3 
‘Lumber Nceodaction enna eueser 55.1 556 69.0 *76.1 75.4 103.6 101.5 101.9| force will undoubtedly be necessary dur- 
Petroleum production -} ° 132.7 4 118.3 ini — Le be oy ing August in order to keep the fires 
reel SHEOb PIORUCHOD: 4540+ +ss00090' : 21 76.3 (12:8 13.7 Til 1184-22 |under control. A surplus of labor was 
IDOE FOOTIE os oo v0c50escrs0s nner 162.3 248.1 222.3 255.3 303.5 233.5 171.6 390.0 reported in ail parts ee tha ‘Gtake with 
WHOLESALE PRICES u ' 
Fisher's Index (1926=-100) | less unemployment in eastern Idaho than 
All commodities (120) 694 69.5 69.5 826 836 83.1 97.0 97.2 97.6/in the other sections. The thinning of 
Agricultural products (30) 58.3 59.0 59.3 85.8 86.8 85.4 103.5 103.5 104.4) beets has been completed, releasing many 
Nonagricultural products (90) 72.4 72.5 72.5 808 818 81.7 93.3 93.6 23.6 | workers. The digging of early potatoes 
Copper, electrolytic 529 529 529 77.5 77.5 77.5 129.0 129.9 129.0) afaring «ein 7 ' : } ; f 
Cotton, middling, New York 446 25.7 294 41.2 438 463 688 669 66.5} g minimum of employment pro- 
Iron and steel composite 75.0 75.9 75.0 79.7 79.7 79.9 88.2 88.2 88.4 ceeded slowly. The lumber camps con- 
Wheat, No a yee. aoe City 34.1 326 620 643 620 946 96.1 933) tinued operations on close to normal 
Bank debits outside New York City 83.8 83.0 96.1 110.0 1029 1166 138.4 133.9 144.3 or a oe full ume with 
Bank loans and discounts 1147 1148 116.1 134.4 1349 135.3 135.5 135.6 136.4! two shifts and others part time with one 
BONE BMA. cos kécstitastavencece 103.9 104.7 105.8 108.0 107.6 107.5 103.0 103.2 103.5| shift. A slight improvement in the sil--:- 
Business failures ......ssssccesees 109.1 110.8 1170 107.1 108.4 111.1 98.0 98.0 106.9| mining industry was noted. Road con- 
Federal reserve ratio ecccceceers 104.5 105.0 108.3 105.7 1058 107.2 97.4 963 96.3) struction giving work to many men, con- 
Interest rates . Ao 25 Wig ’ 
IE BEE 70h coi ebaomcunaein 36.4 364 364 56.5 606 56.5 160.6 169.7 2061|tinued throughout the State. No large 
eid REIN a ee es 73 343 343 743 75.2 80.0 202.9 202.9 202.9 building programs were reported. 
Money in circulation ........66. 101.3 100.4 91.4 92.1 92.0 98.4 98.4 98.2 
Net demand deposits ........+0005 109.3. 110.6 111.1 112.8 113.5 113.1 108.2 109.2 109.6 | . , 
MMM ot cee ccten ccrens 128.0 128.9 126.7 202.5 196.9 202.9 301.2 292.3 288.7 | Indiana 
TAPAS -MOMOONIE Sa icons 05 g090cees0deeaens 155.7 156.7 1566 163.4 163.1 162.3 148.2 148.2 147.3 A slight improvement in employment oc- 
7 *Revised ‘Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 peryweek shown. Relative to a com- | curred during July; however, several of 
puted normal taken as 100 the major industries continued to work on 


Decisions Are Announced 
On Radio Applications 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
applications have 
been made public as follows: 

In the following cases, the Commission 
on consideration ¢ 
cant has failed to comply with G. O. No. 
designated said applica- 
tion for hearing, and (2) directed that a 
temporary license be issued for term be- 
ginning 3 a. m. 


sion 


115, Se 


September 1, 


ing to 
April 


on 


ac. 4 


(1) 


pending 


of the 


fact that 


just 


appli- 


eastern standard time, 

1931, and ending accord- 
Special Minute No. 360, adopted 
16, 1931, and license to contain 


the following clause: “This license is is- 
sued on a temporary basis and subject to 
such action as the Commission may take 
licensee’s pending ap- 


after hearing on 5 
plication for renewal of license. 


thority 


herein 


contained 


No au- 


shall be con- 


strued as a finding that the operation of 
this station is, or will be in the public 
interest beyond the term hereof. 

KFRC, Don 


Calif 


Lee, 


Inc., 


San 


Francisco, 


In the following case the Commission 
took the following action: (1) Directed that 
be made to determine 
whether the present licensee has by any 
means lost control over this station; 
directed that a renewal of license be is- 
sued on a temporary basis for the period 
beginning 3 a. m., eastern standard time, 


an 


investigation 


(2) 


Sept. 1, 1931, and ending 3 a. m., eastern 
standard time, Nov. 1, 1931. 
KGJF First Church of the 


Little Rock, Ark 


In 


the 


Nazarene 


following case the Commission 


; took the following action: (1) Directed that 


an 


investigation 
whether the licensee is by any mans using | 


be ma 


de to 


determine 


unauthorized power, (2) directed that a re- 
of license 
porary basis for the period beginning 3 
a. m., eastern standard time, Sept. 1, and 
eastern standard time, 


newal 


ending 3 a. 
Nov. 1, 


KTAR Broadacsting 


in the on Aug. 26, 1931, in millions of dollars, | UPOM 


= 


1931: 


its 


m., 


renewal 


Chicago St.L. Minn 


3,090 


2,171 
053 
118 
919 


528 
391 
272 
36 
L765 
1,213 
5 
251 
423 
3 


618 
399 


162 


927 


237 


219 


75 
144 
44 
6 
351 
235 
1 
66 
100 
3 


365 
225 

60 
165 
140 


64 
76 


25 


be 


Go., 


Kan 
622 


351 





Phoenix, 


Cc. Dallas 
419 


294 


90 
204 
125 

66 

59 

30 

7 
266 


139 
1 
74 
81 
é 


issued on a tem- 


Ariz 
The following case was set for hearing 


application because 


8. F 
1,916 


| lowa, 


part-time schedules. One of the contrib- 
| uting factors to the increase in the volume 
|of employment was the seasonal opening 
of the canning factories. State and 
county road and bridge construction of- 
fered employment to a large number of 
men. Building and municipal improve- 
ments also engaged many skilled and un- 


equipment did thot conform to require- 
ments of General Order 97. Since that 
time applicant's equipment has _ been 
changed to comply with the Commission's 
rules and regulations and the _ hearirfg | 
scheduled for Sept. 2 cancelled. A regular 
renewal license will be issued: 


| 


KFDY. South Dakota State College, | Skilled laborers. Operations in the steel 
Brookings, 8S. Dak mills, the automobile factories, and coal- 
KSO, Iowa Broadacsting Co., Clarinda, | mining sections were below normal. There 


Towa, the hearing on renewal of license for 
failure to comply with General Orders 111, 
115 and 105 has been canceled; applicant 
has complied with provisions of General 
Order 111 and 115, but time-sharing agree- 


was an increase in the demand for farm 
help for the harvesting of the large wheat 
and peach crops, with a plentiful supply 
available. No shortage of any class of 


ment has not been filed as per General | labor was reported 

Order 105. A regular license will be is- 

sued, subject, however, to hearing to be Uli a 

held in re semoval of station to Des Moines InolIs 

and for simultaneous operation with : ; : 

WKBH. The usual midsummer slackening and 


KFIU, Alaska Electric Light & Power Co., 
Juneau, Alaska, licensee of this station has 
been unable to operate in conformity with 
General Order 105, and therefore desires to | 
surrender station license. Station KFIU 
will therefore be deleted. 


KGMB, Honolulu Broadcasting Co., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., the hearing on renewal of li- 


| ventory purposes increased the volume o 
part-time employment and caused the 
| temporary release of many workers dur- 
| ing July. Capacity operations prevailed 
in certain chemical, incubator, shoe, con- 
| fectionery, overall, garment, and shirt fac- 


cense for this station scheduled for Sept. | tories. Part-time schedules were reported 
4 has been canceled, since applicant has | j; . : . | 
Oar inci aainad aa tanaral Onda ak jin a number of plants, including furniture 


; and woodworking establishments, printing 
concerns, corn-products plants, meat- 
| packing houses, textile and clothing indus- 
tries,-metal-working plants, iron and steel 
mills, chemical factories, radio shops, elec- 
trical-equipment plants, automobile-acces- 
sory factories, and in many other estab- 
lishments. Operations and employment in 
the railroad car-repair shops continued be- 
low normal. The bituminous coal industry 





Changes in the Status 
Of National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended Aug. 29 were an- 
nounced by the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency Aug. 31 as follows: 


Treasurer States 


Contracts re- | 


‘semiannual closing for vacations and in- | 


ANKING 


So SSSR ee 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Advisory Board - 


To Value Oregon 


Owned Securities 





Appoint- 
ment Was Made to Obtain 
Appraisal of Stocks and 
To Control Purchases 








Satem, Orec., Aug. 31. 
The State Treasurer, Rufus C. Holman, 


17.4559 | has announced the appointment of an 
advisory board on the purchase and sale 
of securities by the State Treasurer and 
regarding financial matters pertaining to 
subdivisions of the State. 


Mr. Holman explains his idea in the 


= of advisory boards to be “to obtain. 
or 
special training, knowledge, character and 
experience which brings successful opera; 
tion to private business as well as to let 
light into any possible dark places in the 
public busincss.” 


government the advantage of that 


Board Is Appointed 
The announcement of the State Treas- 


urer follows in full text: 


“I wish to announce that in conformity 
with my public policy of availing myself 
of the expert advice and counsel of those 
citizens whose demonstrated ability in 
their chosen fields of work has brought 
success to the private enterprise with 
which they are associated, I have appointed 
an Advisory Board on the Purchase and 
Sale of Securities by the State Treasurer 
and regarding financial matters pertaining 
to taxing subdivisions of the State. This 
Advisory Board consists of three members: 
Henry Helser, managrr, Securities De- 
partment, American National Bank, chair- 
man; Carlos Close, manager Securi- 
ties Department, First National Bank of 
Portland, and Frank M. Adams, resident 
vice president of Ferris, Hardgrove & Co, 


“I believe that to do this is sound public 
policy and results in good government. 
I expect this Advisory Board to appraise 
the securities which are now owned by 
the State and were purchased by my pre= 
decessors, as well as to do those things 
indicated in the designation of the Board, 


“It is to the distinguished gentlemen 
who have at various times served upon ad- 
visory boards for me that I largely attrib- 
ute whatever success has followed my pub= 
lic work. It is to the policy of capitaliz- 
ing the available genius for particular 
work and the fortunate choice of the per- 
sonnel of my advisory boards that I -ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness for the 
achievements of my then administration 
of Multonomah County affairs and par- 
ticularly cite the efficient and economical 
construction of the Columbia River high- 
way at that time, and the resultant paved- 
road program; the location and construc<- 
tion of the Multonomah County hospital 
and the reformation of county purchas- 
ing, as examples. 


Cites Siate Savings 


“Further, I point to the great savings 
being accomplished by the State at the 
present Aime in the use and cost of paper 
through the generous and efficient labors 
of an Advisory Board, recentiy eppoiuie:t 
by me, composed of Mr. Walter Huelai, ef 
the Blake, Moffit & Towne Co.; Mr. J. W. 
| P. McFall; Mr. Andrew Lampert, of the 
| Zellerbach Company; Mr. A. H. Rahn, of 
the Rahn, McWhorter Paper Co., and Mr, 
P. C. Macdonald, of the Rodgers i-aper 
Company, as a justification of this plen 
of administration. 


“At this time I desire to acknowledge ° 


publicly my indebtedness to another Ad- 
visory Board now working freely in the 
public interest studying the farm prob- 
lems incident to the State’s operation of 
approximately 6,000 acres. This Advisory 
Board is composed of outstanding, prac- 
tical farmers and agriculturalists and by 
name are Senators Sam H. Brown, H. C, 
Wheeler and Charles E. Spaulding. 


“My entire idea of advisory boards is to 
cbtain for government the advaniaze of 
that special training, knowledge, char- 
acter and experience which brings suc 
cessful operation to private business as 
well as to let light into any possible dark 
places in the public business.” 


brickyards were reported as closed. Sum- 
mer resorts continued to absorb additional 
workers. Two manufacturing plants and 
some car repair shops reported an increase 
in production schedules, and several hun- 
dred furloughed workers were recalled, 
While a fair volume of building was in 
course of erection, a surplus of craftsmen 
was apparent in practically ri] c ties, 
Highway construction, street pay... mue 
nicipal improvements, bridges. und vube 
lic utility work in various localities pre= 
vided employment to large numbers of 
men. The installation of pipe lines for 
the distribution of natural gas and water 
way projects furnished employment for 
several hundred laborers. Seasonal hare 
vesting provided employment for farm 
help in some localities, while a surplus of 
this class of labor was noted in other see= 
tions. A surplus of labor was apparent 
| throughout the State. 

. lowa 

While the major industries were in oners 
jation in most instances, many factories 
worked on part-time schedules and a sur- 
plus of labor was apparent throughout the 
|State. Several industries, including the 
| Packing houses, creamery establishments, 
jana soap factories, reported normal sched< 
ules. The railroad shops worked part 
time; however, there was some increase 
in employment in the maintenance-of-way 
departments. The flour mills worked at 
capacity, with full forces engaged. There 
was a fair volume of building under way 
in the larger cities, which offered employ< 
ment to many building-crafts men. Highs 
way construction and river work cone 
tinued in good volume, offering employ- 
ment to quite a number of laborers in vase 
} rious sections of the State. 











Voluntary liquidations: remained dull, and considerable idleness (The summary of conditions re- 
The First National Bank of Ayden, N. Cc. Was apparent among mine operatives. Sev- ported in other States will be printed 
Capital: $75,000. Effective July 24. 1931. Liq- cral furniture factories and a number of in full tert in the issue of Sept. 2.) 
uidating agent and succeeded by First Na- : F 
tional Bank in Ayden, N. C | = = SEE ee 
The First National Bank of Mackay. Idaho. ! FINANCIAL NOTICE 
Capital: $25,000. Effective Aug. 20, 1931. Liq- | —<————___-——______—_————"_—_ eee ee —— 


uidating agent 
Absorbed by 
Idaho 

The Lebanon National Bank of New York. 
Capital: $500,000. Effective Aug. 18. 1931. Liq- 
uidating Committee: J. A. Mandour, Milhem 
A. Saidy and T. J. Richmond. care of the 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York | 

The Guardian National Bank of Chicago, | 
Ill. Capital: $1,000,000. Effective July 27, 1931 
Liquidating agent: Andrew T. Murphy. care | 
of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by Union| 
Bank of Chicago, Ill. 


N. C. Hovey, Mackay, Idaho 
First State Bank of Challis 


NOTICE TO 


heretofore conducting business in the 


The First National Bank of Dillsboro, Ind i %j ; N rork 
Cayp.ial: $25,000. Effective Aug. 21,1931. Liq- Se ee eae ed a 18 fe 
uidating Committee: Jesse J. Booster, Adolph New 
Hinz and Martin W. Fisse, all of Dillsboro | as a branch office of said bank in the 
Ind y of Brooklyn, 

The American National Bank of Passaic 
N. J Capital: $200,000. Effective Aug. 26 
1931. Liquidating agent and absorbed by Peo- 
ples Bank & Trust Company of Passaic, N. J 

The First National Bank of Preston, Iowa 1931. 

Capital: $25,000. Effective Aug. 25, 1931. Liq- 
uidating Committee: F. Schroeder, John 5 , 
Grant and A. J. Osbufn, all of Preston, Iowa Dated, New York, 


Succeeded by United Bank & Trust Company the 17th day of August, 1931. 


Preston, Iowa. 

The Monroe National Bank, Monroe, Iowa 
Capital: $50,000. Effective Aug. 7, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent: Ulrie Clevenger, Monroe, Iowa. 
Succeeded by Monroe State Bank, Monroe, 





FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 
against 


International-Madison Bank and Trust Company 


Boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
. to present the said claims to me and to 
i Row, Borough of Manhattan, City of 


ork, the main office of the said bank or at any place formerly maintained 


Borough of Manhattan and the Borough 


on or before the 16th day of September, 1931, the last dayfor 
presenting such claims being the 16th day of Septernber, 


After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York, in charge of 
Intermational-Madison Bank and Trust Company, in Liquidation. 
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How Public Schools Can Aid 
Handicapped Children + + + 


Special Classes Under Direction of Skilled 
Instructors Viewed as Essential by Director 
of California Research Bureau 


By NORMAN FENTON 


Director, Bureau of Juvenile Research, State of California 


HAT shall we do for the child who is 

different? This is a question that is 

frequently asked by school administra- 
tors, teachers, and members of school boards, 
for it raises a fundamental problem in school 

anagement. 
 feeaseents American educators of today no 
longer accept the false belief that all chil- 
dren are created equal and that, therefore, 
the course of study and the provision of 
school training should be planned for all 
children alike. Rather do they now expect 
differences to be present among the children 
of a school. They realize.that efficient teach- 
ing and school management are in direct 
proportion to the degree of foresight with 
which such differences among children are 
met by the provision of necessary special 
class instruction. 
+ + 

The California Bureau of Juvenile Research 
is primarily concerned with the problem of 
preventing serious maladjustment in chil- 
dren. Its major purpose is giving assistance 
to communities in connection with any 
project likely to result in the reduction of 
juvenile delinquency, maladjustment, or un- 
happiness. Consequently, it is interested, 
among other things, in helping California 
communities to meet problems concerned 
with the school adjustment of the child who 
is different. As a result of their interest the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research has established 
a special consultant service concerned with 
the educational disposition and treatment of 
exceptional children. This consultant serv- 
ice is available to citizens and school adminis- 
trators in the communities of California. 

Fundamentally, the difference in children 
which means the most to the school is the 
rate at which they learn. Some children 
learn.very rapidly, some rather slowly. For- 
tunately, most children go along at about the 
same rate on the average, so that fairly 
efficient group teaching of the large ma- 
jority of children is at least possible. 

The wider differences in rate of learning of 
children, many scientists now agree, are for 
the most part inherent, just as the differences 
in color of hair or eyes are hereditary. 
Sometimes, however, the causes of these dif- 
ferences in rate of learging in the case of 
duller children are not e to ancestral de- 
fect, but rather are the result of injury or 
accident before or after birth, and children 
may sometimes be mentally retarded because 
of some physical disease in earlier childhood. 

Whatever the cause, the child who learns 
slowly is greatly handicapped in the ordinary 
classroom. ‘The teacher is faced with the 
problem of either giving him an undue share 
of her time or else ignoring him and helping 
the others who may profit more readily. 
Actual studies in classrooms, timed with stop- 
watches, have shown that teachers in classes 
where there is a wide range of ability tend 
to give almost 90 per cent of their time and 
attention to the small minority of duller 
pupils. This is unfair to the average and the 
brighter children. Furthermore, from the 
human standpoint, the dull child is unhappy 
in a classroom where the work is too hard. 
And last but not least, the taxpaying citizens 
are the losers because their money is not be- 
ing spent wisely in so inefficient a teaching 
situation. Consequently, special class provi- 
sion is now made in many school systems for 
the child who wares. ow: 


Many communities are also beginning to 
realize the need for special classes for bright 
children; for, just as it is unfair to the dull 
child to try to force him beyond his powers— 
and to make him feel unhappy and inferior 
—so likewise is it wrong to compel a bright 


Detection of Fires 


in Maryland 


Forests 


By 
F. W. Besley 
Forester, State of 
Maryland 


INCE 1915 Maryland has been construct- 
ing special forest fire detection towers at 
strategic points throughout the State. 

Citizens of the State have had only an occa- 
sional contact with the development of this 
system of towers. The growth has been so 
gradual that few have realized the careful 
surveys and plans necessary in the selection 
of tower sites. 

If towers are improperly located they can 
easily interfere seriously with the further 
development of the system when other tow- 
ers are to be established. In order to insure 
construction of towers at the most desirable 
locations and in such a manner that an in- 
terlocking vision of all important forest areas 
will result, a carefully studied plan for 
tower construction has been worked out. 
Under this plan a system of 30 to 35 primary 
towers will be necessary in order to protect 
the woodlands of Maryland. In addition to 
these, four or five towers at adjacent points 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia will be 
desirable in overlooking Maryland areas. 

In general, a properly located tower can be 
counted upon to permit adequate detection 
for a radius of 10 miles from the tower, pro- 
viding intervening ridges are not too high. 
Where no obstruction exists this will permit 
location of towers a distance of 18 to 20 miles 
apart. Usually, however, the distances have 
to be varied considerably in order to secure 
the proper elevation for tower sites and to 
obtain direct visibility of particularly haz- 
ardous areas. 

Smokes which can be sighted by two or 
more towers can always be located more ac- 
curately than when sighted by only one 
tower. This is because of the triangulation 
which is usually possible, each tower reading 
the compass bearing of the smoke and re- 
porting the reading to a district office where 
it can be rapidly plotted on a specially pre- 
pared map giving the exact location of the 
smoke. Because of this method, additional 
towers are continually increasing the effi- 
ciency of existing towers, while at the same 
time providing detection for new areas. 


State 


child to progress at a much slower rate than 
his native ability would permit. It is also 
unfair to the average children in the class 
to have to compete with someone who is much 
beyond them in ability. 

Studies of classrooms where one or a few 
exceptionally bright children are _ present 
show that these children answer an over- 
whelming proportion of questions and that 
the other children, discouraged by this fact, 
tend to show less interest and make less ef- 
fort to take their part in recitations and 
class discussions. For these and other rea- 
sons, several communities in California are 
now making special class provision for the 
bright child. 

+ + 


The list of children who are different 
might be enlarged by the inclusion of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, the blind and 
those with defective vision, the crippled, the 
pretubercular, children with speech defects, 
and nervous or epileptic children. 


In the smaller community, there is ordi- 
narily no reason to consider the establishment 
of special classes other than those for the 
bright and the dull, as there would not be 
enough children of the other types to war- 
rant a special class for them alone. However, 
there is usually reason to make special pro- 
vision for those with speech defects and with 
reading defects. Such provision need not 
involve the establishment of a special class 
for their segregation, but a specially trained 
teacher for these two serious hd@adicaps would 
be a wise investment for many communities. 
The children who needed help in reading 
or who were handicapped in their speech 
would get individualized instruction during a 
part of the day. Difficulties of speech which 
may handicap a child in later life and which 
usually respond readily to treatment should 
be an early concern of school officials anxious 
to improve the efficiency of their school sys- 
tems. 

Likewise, in the case of reading defects, 
much valuable assistance can be given to 
children if the defects are discovered early 
enough and are treated by a specialist in 
readigg instruction. Obviously, it is hardly 
a sensible program to neglect the training 
of children in this basic subject, for reading 
is fundamental to all the school subjects. 
Geography, history, citizenship, and other 
subjects are extremely difficult for the child 
who has a reading disability. It is the part 
of wisdom to remove the reading disability 
before investing in instruction for the child 
in these other subjects. 

_There is nothing so disheartening and dis- 
couraging as the feeling of inferiority and 
dependency which comes to the individual 
as a result of the awareness of his own social 
inadequacy. It is a strong moral obligation 
on the part of the community (as well as a 
wise economic precaution) to plan early for 
the welfare of these children who, because of 
their differences, are likely either to be handi- 
cappd throughout life or else, in the case 
of bright children, to fall far short of their 
possibilities of constructive service and 
leadership. 

+ + 


Many communities have what they call 
“opportunity roams,” where the child who is 
different may, according to the plan pro- 
posed, have an opportunity to learn under 
the best possible circumstances. Unfortu- 
nately, the so-called opportunity room has 
all too often been considered by teachers and 
administrators as an opportunity for them 
to get rid of undesired children, so that such 
classes contain children of a wide range of 
ages and of the most diverse sorts—crippled, 
epileptic, feebleminded, incorrigible, pretuber- 
cular, etc. Obviously, such a diversity of 
types does not offer a desirable educational 
situation. Though certain teachers may be 
relieved, the children are no better off than 
in a regular class, and often the cost of this 
small class to the citizens of the community 
is greater than the results in pupil progress 
are likely to warrant. 

Thus the Bureau of Juvenile Research has 
provided a consultant service available for 
such communities as wish to confer with spe- 
cialists regarding their program of care and 
training for exceptional children. Often a 
school superintendent or board of education, 
or even a director of special classes or of 
research, desires an objective study of a 
school situation by an outsider who is able to 
give an informative opinion. This opinion 
may be entirely corroborative of the opinions 
of the local group, or it may be a study of 
a situation which the local school authorities 
had not previously analyzed. 

The basis of a request for this service may 
be queries raised by a school superintendent, 
a board member, or a citizens, such as: 

1. What special classes do we need, and 
what should be the order of their establtish- 
ment? 

2. What tests may a community set itself 
to determine its readiness for a special class? 

3. How can we get the most return for 
our investment in special classes? 

4. If we establish a special class, what 
type of child should we segregate? 

5. In establishing a special class, shall the 
program for the entire day be separate? 

6. How many dull children ‘can a teacher 
handle efficiently? 

7. What program of studies is best? 

8 Where can we get a good teacher for a 
special class? ; 

9. Where can we send one of our own 
teachers for special training in this work? 

10. What is the relationship of the parents 
of these children to the special class? 


+ + 


These are but a few of the many ques- 
tions which would be raised by conscientious 
persons before launching a special class for 
children who differ markedly from their 
fellows. 

Obviously the problem of special classes in 
the public schools differs with the size of 
the community. To offer this consultant 
service to the larger cities, where many spe- 
cialists of excellent training are already em- 
ployed, would indeed be “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” There might be rare occasions 
on which these specialists of the larger school 
systems would desire an outsider's opinion. 
However, it is largely the desire to offer a 
possible service to smaller communities which 
prompts the introduction of this service. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STANDARDIZING GRADES 
FOR LIVESTOCK AND MEATS 


Work of Division in Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Outlined by Marketing Specialist 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By C. V. WHAEIN 


Principal Marketing Specialist, Livestock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HE Livestock, Meats and Wool Divi- 
sion is a research and service or- 
ganization in the Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Its activities 
ere devoted largely to the national prob- 
lems of marketing livestock and live- 
stock products. 


Livestock products include meats, 
meat products, wool, mohair, hides, fats, 
and other animal by-products. Since 
meat is the principal product of live- 
stock, and since meat values and the 
practices and conditions in the whole- 
sale and retail meat trade largely deter- 
mine the values and the marketing of 
livestock, the solution of many of the 
problems of livestock production and 
marketing is found in the wholesale and 
retail meat trade. In many respects 
their problems are identical, and serv- 
ices rendered to éither are beneficial to 
all branches of the industry. While 
livestock marketing problems claim first 
attention, those attending the marketing 
of meats and meat products require and 
receive almost equal consideration. 
Livestock and wholesale meat values 
are influenced and largely determined by 


demand and preference for meats. The 
national livestock and meat trade is so 
evenly balanced that when the meat 
consumers buy freely or economize col- 
lectively there is an almost immediate 
reaction back through the various trade 
channels and agencies to the farm and 
feed lot. The livestock producer is far 
removed from this barometer of his 
business and as a rule is not familiar 
with the underlying economic factors as- 
serted there which so vitally affect his 
enterprise. 

The various intermediate commercial 
agencies between the livestock producer 
and his ultimate market—the consumer— 
are not organized for advising the pro- 
ducer adequately regarding the true con- 
ditions. Most of them are in no better 
situation in this respect than he, and 
few can serve their 
quately. 


own needs ade- 


+ + 


Since livestock production and market- 
ing to satisfy consumer preference and 
demand is a business that promises to 
become even more highly specialized, 
the producer is demanding information 


regarding market conditions and trends 
of the essential economic factors and in- 
fluences affecting his business that he 
may keep his production and marketing 
programs adjusted to them. Lacking his 
own service organization he looks to an 
unbiased and financially disinterested 
agency to provide the needed service and 
demands it of his Government. In this, 
,he is joined by the marketing and dis- 
tributing agencies because of their need 
for similar services. 

The Livestock, Meats and Wool Divi- 
sion was created tO supply these services 
in so far as practicable. In the perform- 
ance of its duties therefore, the Divi- 
sion comes in close contact with the na- 
tional trade in meats and meat products 
as well as in that of livestock, as it 
gathers, anaiyzes and disseminates use- 
ful market and economic information 
and renders needed authorized services 
to all branches of the industries con- 
cerned. 

In order to render the required serv- 
ices most effectively, there must be an 
intimate contact with and knowledge of 
all branches of the meat trade as well as 
with the livestock industry and live- 
stock markets. This is acquired by ren- 
dering specific needed services to the 
wholesale and retail meat trade. Among 
these services are the wholesale meat 
market news service, meat grading serv- 
ice, beef grading and stamping service, 
and economic information service. 

+ + 

Tas standardization of the grades for 

meats is fundamental to practically 
all of the services rendered. It is basic to 
a practical and usable meat market news 
service because it provides a uniform na- 
tional language to disseminate market 
information regarding quotations and 
values in a nation-wide news service. It 
is basic to trading on specifications and 
fundamental to economic analyses and 
statements regarding the _ industries. 
Such standards, both tentative and offi- 
cial, for the various market classes and 
grades of meat have been worked out 
with the aid of the various branches of 
the meat trade. Since livestock grades 
and values are closely related to the 
grades and values of the meats they 
produce, meat grade standards and live- 
stock grade standards have been so cor- 
related that similar nomenclature is 
given to both the animal and the meat 
of similar qualities. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 2, Mr. Whalin will continue his discussion of the activities 
oj the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division in its efforts to serve meat and meat 


products industries. 


the actions of meat consumers in their 
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Personnel Problems of Cities 
How Efficiency of Workers May Be Increased 
By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


clerks, engineers, inspectors, and other 

assistants has a personnel problem. If 
the community is small enough and the 
number of employes is sufficiently small the 
city manager, or executive officer, or depart- 
ment head, as the case may be, is able to 
maintain personal relations with each em- 
ploye and to know more or less definitely 
about his attendance, his industry, his de- 
pendability and the quality and quantity of 
his work. 

In any jurisdiction where there are as 
many as 0 public employes the executive 
or the department head cannot maintain 
this personal relationship and oversight of 
his employes if he is to do well the adminis- 
trative work properly attaching to his posi- 
tion. 

As the size of the municipality increases 
and the numbers of employes multiply the 
need for a centrally controlled personnel 
agency increases. In any jurisdiction having 
several hundred employes there is an impor- 
tant personnel problem, whether it is recog- 
nized or not, and upon the proper handling 
of that problem largely rests the question of 
effective administration and economical pub- 
lic expenditure. 

Either there must be a central personnel 
agency in charge of a specialist in personnel 
administration, or the city manager or full- 
time executive must undertake to handle the 
personnel problem himself at the expense of 
his other administrative duties or it must be 
farmed out to the several department heads. 

It is a peculiar yet common characteristic 
of all of us that’ we believe we are fully 
capable by rule-of-thumb methods to select 
properly qualified personnel to handle all of 
the numerous and difficult human relation- 
ships involved and to exercise adequate su- 
pervision, which usually amounts to little if 
any real supervision, over a large number of 
employes poorly organized and frequently 
poorly distributed in various subordinate bu- 
reaus, departments or divisions of goverh- 
ment. There are enough failures of this kind 
which are known to everybody to disabuse 
our minds of such a notion, but it persists. 
We must come to recognize, however, the 
fact that personnel work is a specialty, that 
certain expertness can be acquired in its ad- 
ministration and that the wise public admin- 
istrator must use this expertness in dealing 
with the problem of personnel. 

The question is frequently asked as to what 
size a municipality should be before it is 
justified in setting up a separate personnel 
agency. This question can be answered ar- 
bitrarily only. In any municipality of 10,000 


. governmental unit which employs 


or 15,000 people, however, the personne! prob- 
lem begins to assume real importance, both 
as a problem of’ administration and as an 
important item of cost. When the popula- 
tion of the municipality reaches 50,000 the 
personnel problem becomes one of real sig- 
nificance and importance to good adminis- 
tration. 

The city manager can probably handle 
pretty effectively, in connection with his 
other duties, the personnel work in munici- 
palities up to 10,000 or 15,000. Above that 
population it will pay in dollars and cents 
to employ a personnel assistant. Such an 
assistant should work directly under and in 
close relationship with the city manager or 
executive officer. In municipalities of 50,000 
or more there is no question that there 
should be a formally established personnel 
division with a full-time personnel adminis- 
trator and with limited help and facilities. 

It is probably unwise to set up a separate 
division of personnel control unless the gov- 
ernment is willing to spend at least $5,000 per 
annum. It should be something more. 

The form of personnel agency is also one 
of great interest to the municipal authorities. 
The traditional notion that the personnel 
agency should be separate and distinct from 
the remainder of a municipal administration 
is being abandoned although it still has its 
advocates. Certainly in the smaller munici- 
palities and in city manager cities the per- 
sonnel division must be organized the same 
as any other of the main divisions of gov- 
ernment and having the same relations to 
the chief executive.’ The authority over per- 
sonnel, subject only to the veto of the city 
manager, should be adequate. The tenure of 
the personnel administrator should be rea- 
sonably secure in order to assure a continu- 
ing policy. 

The question as to whether there should be 
a commission of two, three or more citizens 
or whether there should be one commissioner 
or whether the agency should be set up in 
any other form cannot be settled by any in- 
dividual. There is need for an advisory 
council or commission in municipalities of 
considerable size to rule on general policies, 
to hear appeals, to direct certain kinds of 
investigations and to perform quasi-judicial 
and quasi-legislative functions which neither 
the personnel administrator nor the city 
manager should properly be called upon to 
perform. This is a problem for each local 
government to work out for itself, there is no 
one correct answer. 

In some States, notably New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and to some extent 
Ohio, the Stat@, personnel agency acts for 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
President of .he United States 1825-1323 
"To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the sources 
which contribute to the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 
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Reorganization of Kentucky’s 
Government Proposed + + + 


Governor of Commonwealth Discusses Ad- 
visability of Increasing Responsibility of Ex- 
ecutive and Introducing Short Ballot 


By FLEM D. SAMPSON 


Governor, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


JHILE there may be too much politics 
W and too much government in business, 
there certainly is a crying need for more 
business in politics and in our State govern- 
mental affairs. 

These are a few of the reasons that in my 
messages to both of the General Assemblies 
that have set since I became Governor, I 
have recommended provision for the calling 
of a constitutional convention to revise Ken- 
tucky’s archaic, obsolete, confusing, not to 
say populistic, basic laws. 

+ + ‘ 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the 
Southern Railway Company, the Standard 
Oil Company in Kentucky are big and well- 
managed corporations operating in our State. 
They are midgets in the corporate world 
compared with that corporation known as 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky. But what 
would be thought of them if under their 
charters and by-laws there was no central 
control, no directing head with no power of 
selection or appointment of men who would 
serve with and under him but would have 
to serve with vice presidents, general man- 
agers, district superintendents, all elected by 
the same stockholders and given much of the 
same power as he was given, and not an- 
swerable to the president? What would be- 
come of such a corporation, or with the lives 
and property of its patrons and its stock- 
holders? 

It is difficult to understand how an intel- 
ligent people should complacently live for 
years under such a State organization. how- 
ever near perfect some of our theories and 
systems may appear. 

Few, even well-informed citizens, realize 
the situation as it exists—that the State has 
nine Officials, each “going on his own” with 
a Governor supposed to be at the helm of 
the State, “handicapped and hamstrung” by 
each of the others, all claiming powers that 
should belong to him, all acting independ- 
ently of him or any other chief, or of each 
other. They fail to realize that the State 
government itself is a nine-headed affair 
with a numerous brood of assistants, com- 
missions, bureaus, all breeding fresh incon- 
sistencies, complications, duplications of ef- 
forts and useless expenditures of money. 

Kentucky should have a centralized. cab- 
inet form of government so that the Gover- 
nor elected upon a platform may have power 
to carry out his program voted by the people 


‘at the poils. 


To formulate and carry out a program 
worthy of her name, her traditions and her 
history, Kentucky must, in the opinion of 
many, begin at the beginning. If decentral- 
ization and deflation have sometimes been 
necessary, surely the times have changed, 
and the crying need of the moment is for 
some sort of centralization—some sort of 
gathering together of the loose ends and 
badly scattered authority, responsibilities, 
duplicated efforts and expenditures of the 
State’s loose government. 

+ + 

A revision of our inadequate, obsolete and 
misshapen State Constitution seems abso- 
lutely essential. Most thoughtful, unselfish 
people will, at the coming November election, 
vote for the call for a constitutional conven- 
tion properly proposed by the last two Gen- 
eral Assemblies. The election of State offi- 
cials and particularly State legislators, will 
be all the more important this year because 
these will have the fixing of the date and 
other arrangements for the constitutional 
convention, if it is voted on Nov. 1. 

That convention, if called, should promptly 
formulate a really new Constitution, half or 
less than half the length of that under which 
we are living and* made up of concisely 
stated provisions about whose meaning there 
could be no doubt. And among the latter 
should be such a classification of property 
for purpose of taxation as would permit 
practically all taxes for State purposes to 
come from incomes and from tangible and 
intangible personal property—sufficient in 
amount to pay off the floating debt, rehabili- 
tate the State, its treasury and its sorely 
and long suffering public institutions. 

The new Constitution should make impos- 
sible half the number of elections now al- 
lowable under the present basic law. 

More than half of the present State offices 
should ke made appointive instead of elec- 
tive, and some of them abolished entirely. 
The Governor of the State should be as in- 
tended, the Chief Executive; and with the 
advice and c8nseni of the Senate, should ap- 
point the Auditor, Secretary of State, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and others of those 
who should be answerable to him and 
through him and the party responsible for 
him to the people, instead of being separate 
heads of a many headed State government, 
each exercising, claiming or seeking more 
authority and power, than the nominal head 
is allowed to exercise alone when he is per- 
mitted to act alone. The clerk of the Court 
of Appeals should not be elected but selected 
by the Court of Appeals under which he 
works, to serve during its pleasure. 

+ + 

With a reorganization and simplification 
of the State government, prohibition against 
the creation by the Legislature of useless 
commissions, the power, delegates alone to 
constitutional officers> with a provision for a 
constitutional body to be known as a Public 
Utilities Commission having the regulation of 
rates and the control of the operation of all 
public utilities; with an inhibition against 
more than one general election in two years; 


local governments. This plan can be made 
to work rather effectively if the State agency 
is equipped with a sufficient staff and facili- 
ties to handle intensively the personnel work 
of each of the local governments under its 
control. In some instances it has worked 
effectively, in others it has been unsatisfac- 
tory and a relatively ineffective administra- 
tion of the personnel has resulted. 

The small city has a personnel problem. 
It is important that it shall be recognized 
and properly handled. In city manager cities 
the personnel control should remain closely 
under the jurisdiction of the city manager 
and in cities of considerable size the per- 
sonnel should be recognized as an important 
problem in public administration and the 
department should be organized to handle 
and control this public activity effectively. 
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with the elimination of the inhibition against 
the increase of salaries of State officers, or 
the eligibility of an officer to succeed him- 
self; with the elimination of the inhibition 
against the State’s creation of a bonded in- 
debtedness; with a mandatory, self-executing 
provision for an equitable redistricting of the 
State at stated periods; with a ovrovision 
permitting any two or more counties to com- 
bine or to be combined into one county, and. 
one county government, and other innova- 
tions that will modernize and lessen in num- 
ber both county and State Officials, as well 
as basic and statutory laws; the State could 
go forward to that unimpeded progress sug- 
gested by our duty, opportunity and our 
vision. 
-~ + 


i have every faith and confidence, that if 
given the opportunity and time to select 100 
delegates to a constitutional convention, the 
people will choose a majority of such men 
and women as will frame for the State a 
Constitution under which such progress will 
almost automatically ensue, and under which 
we could at once establish a modern form of 
State government under which, among other 
things, we could have the following: 

1. A Governor who would have, as was in- 
tended by the framers of our first Constitu- 
tion, the power to name the other State offi- 
cials—his cabinet—with the approval of the 
Senate, and for whose administration some 
party to whom he was responsible, would, in 
turn, be responsible and answerable to the 
people. 

2. Three branches of government which 
would be independent of each other and un- 
der which no two could combine to rob a 
third of its powers, prerogatives or duties. 

3. Fewer commissions and bipartisan tri- 
bunals of every kind. 

4. Fewer general elections. 

5. A constitutionally - provided Utilities 
Commission appointed by the Chief Execu- 
tive, with approval of the Senate, having the 
power to control the operation, and to reg- 
ulate the rates charged by every public util- 
ity in the Commonwealth. 

6. A nonpartisan Highway Commission, 
composed of not more than three members, 
and a managing director. 

7. A single head, or small commission. ap- 

pointed by the Governor, to have control of 
the State’s eleemosynary institutions and 
the care of its wards. 
, 8. A system of taxation that would result 
in the cost of State government. falling more 
largely upon those whose fiscal affairs flour- 
ish under that government, and in propor- 
tien to the income or profit received or en- 
Ag by such taxpayer, person or corpora- 
ion. 

9. A system of free books, of schools and 
school facilities in keeping with educational 
standards and advantages of the other lead- 
ing States. 

+ + 

10. A better known—a better understood 
Kentucky—through permanent provision for 
publicizing to the world the State’s social and 
business advantages and its attractions for 
visitors of every kind, from everywhere. 
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Needs of 


Prisons 


By Dr. A. Warren 


Stearns 
Commissioner of 
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N ADVISORY Committee on Prison Hy- 
giene has recently been appointed in 
Massachusetts to cooperate with the 

Commissioner of Correction and the Super- 
intendent of the State Prison Colony at Nor- 
folk in the development of a medical pro- 
gram at that institution. 

This committee proposes to develop at 
Norfolk a demonstration prison medical pro- 
gram as a standard of what such a program 
should include. It will be used as a basis for 
studying prison medical needs and for train- 
ing prison physicians as well as offering eco- 
nomical and scientific medical ca¥@ for pris- 
oners. 

The committee is already at work on plans 
for a modern, well-equipped hospital at Nor- 
folk which shall include adequate provisions 
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for the care of all tubercular as well as med- . 


ical and surgical cases among men now sen- 
tenced to State Prison and the State Re- 
formatory. Such care is part of the program 
of rehenilitetion being inaugurated at Nor- 
olk. 

The medical program will include, however, 
not only hospital cases but all matters per- 
taining to the health and hygiene of the 
Norfolk Colony, including sanitation and 
sewage disposal, water supply, food han- 
dling, athletics and physical education. THe 
construction of the hospital, which it is esti- 
mated will cost about $250,000, will be built 
as part of Governor Ely’s emergency con- 
Struction program for the relief of unem- 
ployment. 

To take charge of the immediate develop- 
ment of the medical program at Norfolk, Dr. 
Hilbert Day has been appointed medical di- 
rector. Among the first things contemplated 
under Dr. Day’s direction will be a complete 
medical and physical examination of all pris- 
oners with a view to determining what part, 
if any, physical defects or weaknesses have 
in the cause of crime. As ‘far as possible 
such defects or weaknesses will be corrected, 
so that prisoners on release may face the 
world with an even chance to make good as 
far as physical conditions are concerned. 

The appointment of this committee and 
the work which they plan to inaugurate at 
Norfolk is a logical development of the case- 
work program in Massachusetts’ correctional 
institutions announced by Dr. Stearns about 
a year ago. This program, which was made 
possible by a grant of $55.000 from the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene of New York for the 
development of case work at Norfolk, is being 
built around a fourfold study of the individ- 
ual prisoner, namely, medical, educational, 
industrial and social. 
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